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Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax. 











THE EDITOR'S FARM NOTES. 





The long evenings are at hand and 
we farmers now have more time to 
read. We now have a request to make 
and hope to meet a ready response. 

The circulation of The Farmer is 
increasing all the time. Letters come 
in from both old and new subscribers, 
saying The Farmer is the best farm 
paper in the country for practical, pro- 
gressive farmers to take and read 
every week in the year. In fact we 
cannot take the space to print the 
words of praise The Farmer con- 
tinues to receive. 

We know you like the paper and 
could not afford to miss a single issue. 
But do you realize there are neighbors 
around you who do not see the paper, 
or know just what a practical farm 
journal it is? 

If you will take the time to visit a 
few of these neighbors the first even- 
ing after receiving this issue; present 
them your own or a sample copy to 
look over; explain the nature and value 
of the various departments; and urge 
them to give you their order for a trial 
subscription, we are assured they will 
nearly all remain permanently on our 
list. 

It is a fact that the best farmers, and 
the best and most remunerative farm- 
ing, are found in those neighborhoods 
where plenty of agricultural journals 
are taken. In those same _ neighbor- 
hoods we find the very best “society,” 
in the full acceptation of the term. 

But, dear friends, you know that the 
writer, in traveling through the coun- 
try, finds the greatest ignorance, preju- 
dice and jealousy in those neighbor- 
hoods where hardly a farm journal can 
be found. Of course, in such places 
Granges and Farmers’ Clubs are ridi- 
culed. 

No better missionary work can be 
done by the friends and readers of The 
Farmer than to spend a little time 
in trying to induce your neighbors to 
take this paper on trial for a few 
weeks. The Farmers’ Clubs and the 
Grange are bound to spread the work 
of building up and improving the farm- 
er and his family in every neighbor- 
hood in the State. Start in right now, 
during these long evenings, and help 
The Farmer to reach as many farm 
homes as possible this fall. 

THE FARMER FOR 1898. 

It will be better than ever before. 
The larger the circulation, the better 
matter we can secure from our im- 
mense patronage of live, practical 
farmers. 

Now we wish to urge you to write 
for this paper. Send us some of your 
experience and send it in now. Don’t 
Wait for a better opportunity. What 





particular idea, discovery or change in 
some line of your farming are you now 
studying over? 

For the next two months we want 
you ta send us short articles on any 
pertinent topic in which you are most 
interested. Short articles are best any- 
way. Let us hear from you soon. 

Oct. 14, 1897. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
STEEL WIRE AND PICKETFENCE. 





The fence question is evidently im- 
portant, else it would not intrude itself 
so often in your columns. 

Several correspondents are asking 
for a good, strong and lasting fence 
that will turn all animals and yet be 
cheap. A really good fence cannot be a 
really cheap fence in first cost, but the 
time a fence will stand without repair 
or expense determines its cheapness. 


For economy, durability, wear 
and utility, I think the plain 
wire and steel picket fence 


eclipses all other fences in the market, 
and I have made the fence question a 
study for several years and think I 
know whereof I speak. 


be tightened is proven by the slack 
wire fences all over the country, and to 
a fence tightly stapled to each post this 
cannot be done. Through the post at 
one end holes are bored to take the 
wires, each of which is fastened by a 
rachet. At the other end a 


4x4 oak scantling, whose length 
equals the height of the fence, 


is bored with as many holes as 
you have wires, and each wire in turn 
fastened around the 4x4. Then four 
% or %-ineh holes are bored through 
the 4x4, and also through the end post; 
and through the post and 4x4, four 18 
or 20-inch bolts are put, each having 
heavy head and nut. 

The thread is cut back for 10 or 12 
inches on each bolt. When the fence 
is erected and wires drawn taut the 
4x4 is left about 8 inches from the 
post. This space between post and 
4x4 is left to take up slack, as there 
will be more or less for three or four 
years. A turn of each nut will tighten 
the whole fence so that the wires will 
sing like a piano string. To make it 
clear, I enclose a rough draft of end 
post and 4x4. 
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No special tools are necessary in its 
construction or repair, in case a break 
should occur. There seems to be an 
opinion quite general, and held by the 
editor, that nine lateral wires are 
enough for any fence. This I believe 
to be.a mistake, as I prefer 11 or 12 to 
a 4% or 5-foot fence. The extra cost, 
moreover, is but trifling, and the fence 
more satisfactory and perfect. 

The picket is V-shaped with a slot 
cut where the two arms of the letter 
meet, to take the wire, which is held 
in place by a No. 4 or 6 nail; we used 
No. 4. The picket can be ordered to 
suit the fancy or desire of any indi- 
vidual, and slots cut accordingly. Ev- 
ery wire should have an individual 
tension, the staple being left so the 
wire may be pulled through by lever 
or rachet. 

A most admirable feature of this 
fence is the means by which the whole 
fence, for any length, can be tightened 
or slackened, but the idea that a fence 
must be slackened in cold weather is 
about worn out by practical experi- 
ence or observation. But that it must 





STEEL WIRE AND PICKEL. FENCE. 


Setting the end posts so that they 
will not move in spite of the continual 
strain is of vital importance in a good 
wire fence. Five feet in the ground is 
little enough and where stone are plen- 
tiful a load or more of large stone in 
each hole holds the post firm, also a 
heavy block of wood or large stone on 
outside of post, wedged solidly in the 
bottom with a piece of oak 6 or 8 inch- 
es square and 6 or 8 feet long, wedged 
against opposite side of post and 
buried just deep enough to escape the 
plow, is another excellent method of se- 
curing fixity of post, and both methods 
do away with the unsightly braces 
above ground. 

After considerable study and obser- 
vation, I would advise using No. 9 hard 
steel wire, galvanized. The construc- 
tion of this fence is very simple after 
wires are strung. A 10-year-old boy 
can put on the pickets, and there isn’t 
a fence built that can be repaired as 
easily, which is an important feature 
in the future. The flat kuot splice en- 
ables you to put in a piece of wire, 
and the ratchet or lever enables you to 








draw it home at same tension as the 
other wires. 

Instead of one long picket, 4%4 feet, 
it may be cut, when made, into two 
pickets, 14% and 3 feet long, respective- 
ly, the top of the long picket and bot- 
tom of short one fastening on to same 
wire. This makes a joint in the fence 
and does away with a possible bend- 
ing of a 4% or 5-foot picket, besides 
adding to the beauty of the fence, and 
it is a really pretty fence with its oth- 
er good qualities. The intermediate 
posts ought not to be more than a rod 
apart. 

Genesee Co., Mich. 0. W. TOCK. 

(We like this plan of fence construc- 
tion, and the only fault we find with 
the pickets we have used is that the 
kerfs made them weak at that point. 
Cattle will sometimes bend them from 
constant pressure, but still they are far 
more rigid than other pickets we have 
seen. 

We have lately seen some of the 
woven wire fence in use that has been 
submitted to almost constant strain for 
seven or eight years, and it is still in 
good shape, with the occasional renew- 
al of a post or two. 

This fence has been so long adver- 
tised that we wonder more of it is not 
used on the average farm. We find its 
cost has been its chief objection. But 
from our limited knowledge of the 
fence, we think its first cost is very 
reasonable, if the “wear and tear” of 
the time-worn samples we have seen is 
any indication of its durability and re- 
sistance to the encroachment of live 
stock of all kinds.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
WORK ON THE FARM. 





This is Oct. 4, and some farmers are 
still plowing for wheat. The ground 
is very dry, and wheat that was not 
sown early is not up yet, with poor 
prospect for its coming up until we 
get rain. 

Where ground that was plowed ear- 
ly, and worked properly, was kept 
moist, the wheat is all right. But too 
many farmers plow their land and let 
it lie in the furrow and dry out, and 
when the wheat is sown not enough 
moisture remains in the soil to even 
sprout the wheat. No doubt many 
fields will be injured in this way. Too 
much care cannot be taken to do all 
things right. 

Everything is wisely arranged so 
that if the farmer does his work right 
nature will always help him out, but 
if he disregards a single law of nature, 
he has to suffer for it. One of the laws 
of nature is violated when a farmer 
plows a field and does not keep it 
worked down as fast as plowed: hence 
the ground dries out and his wheat will 
not come up. The farmer suffers for 
even this little neglect, and often suf- 
fers dearly. 

THE CORN. 
I said, before cutting corn, that it 





would be the last time for me to drill 
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in corn, but after cutting up and see- 
ing how thick the shocks stand and 
how clean the ground is, I have a good 
mind to “take it back” aud say that 
we will drill again next season. 

It takes longer to cut it, but the time 
gained in planting will go far toward 
overcoming this item. Then often a 
day gained in time of planting makes 
a big difference in ripening up, provid- 
ed something should happen that you 
could not finish planting as soon as you 
wished to. 

I have been caught before now, 
when ‘one day longer would have fin- 
ished planting. Then a rain stopped 
me for a week. Drilling hastens the 
work and might occasionally over- 
come this difficulty. 

OUR WHEAT 

was finished Sept. 11, and is all up 
nicely and doing as well as could be 
expected, considering the dry weather. 
It was sown before the ground be- 
came so dry but what it came up in 
a few days and has been growing ever 
since. We had some nice rains about 
Sept. 1 and then we got in the “best 
licks”-in cultivating in the corn, and 
thereby keeping the moisture to start 
our wheat. 

Just before sowing we went through 
and cut all the weeds out of the corn. 
Now this means every weed, and then 
we narrowed up our five-tooth culti- 
vators and went twice in a row. 

We use shovels four inches wide on 
the cultivators, which, by narrowing 
them so that twice in a row would just 
reach across, cut the ground up so that 
not a particle was left unstirred. We 
then followed once in a row with a 12- 
tooth cultivator spread out so as to 
reach clear across. This levelled the 
ground and made it ready for the drill. 
We sowed all Dawson’s Golden Chaif 
and drilled it in the standing corn with 
our one-horse drill. 

We more than saved the price of our 
drill this one season by not having to 
hire so much extra help in cutting our 
corn; besides getting the wheat sown 
on time, and then we could cut our 
corn, besides getting the wheat sown 

This drill worked splendidly, sowing 
very evenly and doing a first-class job. 
Our wheat was so easily sown that we 
did not realize that we sowed any. It 
seems that something has been left out. 
We did not, as of yore, have a lot of 
lumpy oat ground to pound over with 
a roller and spring-tooth harrow for a 
month or six weeks before sowing. No 
lumps. Nothing but fine mellow 
ground, and wheat sown and we hard- 
ly knew it. 

We have a field of 24 acres for corn 
next year, frem which our clover hay 
was cut this year. We left the second 
crop for seed, but the midge destroyed 
it, so it was not worth cutting, and it 
stands all over the field knee high and 
heavy enough to make a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre. 

The third crop is growing up through 
this, besides a large amount of our hay 
that was spoiled was drawn on the 
poorer places of the field to be spread 
and plowed under. If clover is good 
for anything for corn it ought to show 
it on this field. 

Now this is a clay loam field, and 
right here 1 am going to ask the ad- 
vice of anyone, which will be the bet- 
ter, to fall plow, early spring plow, or 
plow up close to planting? I want to 
do the best way and ask advice of any- 
one who will give it. 

Our potatoes are a failure, but we 
will have more than we need and some 
to spare. We have not commenced 
digging yet, but will soon. As long as 
it is so dry we will husk corn in the 
forenoon and dig potatoes in the after- 
noon. 

The last corn cut that was so badly 
injured by the frost, will be drawn and 
fed to the hogs right on the stalk, out 
in the field where we intend to plow 
next spring. This can be done with- 
out waste, by letting the fattening 
hogs to it in the daytime, and then 
turn the other hogs in during the night 
to sleek it up. 

This may not be the best way, but it 
will save work, and I never have yet 
seen a hog refuse to husk corn when it 
had a chance. This will be an experi- 
ment and if there seems to be too much 
waste, why, of course, we will not con- 
tinue it. 

I. N. COWDREY. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. 

(It is an easy matter in traveling 
across the country, whether by rail- 
road or highway, to pick out the fields 
upon which the treatment suggested 
by friend Cowdrey was practiced dur- 
ing the last two months. 

We have ridden across the State two 


difference in the appearance of fields 
lying side by side. No matter how dry 
it may be, it'is possible, almost in- 
variably, to have enough moisture con- 
served in the surface soil to germinate 
wheat by the regular seeding time. 

We used to think it could not be 
done, but we easily prepared our own 
seed bed in the dryest time we ever 
saw, so that we now have a Very even 
stand of plants, although not a drop 
of rain has fallen on some of the 
ground since it was plowed. The pole 
drag and roller, in connection with the 
harrow, easily made the conservation 
of moisture possible. 

As to the proper time for friend 
Cowdrey to plow his clover sod under 
for next season’s corn crop, we hope a 
score or more of our brother farmers 
will reply, giving their reasons there- 
for. Don’t wait, but write now while 
your attention is called to it. 

Our personal opinion (and as our 
own practice has been in such cases), 
is that the best time would be to turn 
under just before time to fit the seed 
bed for planting.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


FALL PLOWING. 





Notwithstanding the amount of in- 
vestigation which has been bestowed 
on the question of the time of plowing 
and the interest which farmers bave 
always taken in this problem and the 
general and constant discussion to 
which it has been subjected, there still 
remains some doubt in the average 
mind as to the real principles involved 
and the present understanding of the 
best practitioners in the matter. The 
results of the most careful investiga- 
tion and the practice of leading farm- 
ers in all sections leave no doubt as 
to the fact of the desirability and ad- 
vantage of plowing in the fall, or as 
soon after the removal of the last crop 
of the season as possible. I shall, there- 
fore, not attempt to argue the question 
of when to plow, but rather endeavor 
to give the accepted reasons for the 
adoption of fall plowing as the prac- 
tice on most well managed farms. 

The first and most important reason 
which may be urged for this practice 
is based on the fact that the air is the 
cheapest source of fertility and there- 
fore the greater the proportion of air 
which can be brought into contact with 
any soil, or be made to act thereon, the 
larger the proportion of plant food ex- 
tracted therefrom and the greater the 
amourt of dissolving and food-making 
action produced. In this same connec- 
tion it must be remembered that frost 
is a most potent furtherer of soil dis- 
integration and solution. The action of 
both air and frost is, like all other ac- 
tion, proportional to the surface ex- 
posed to the action. It, therefore, fol- 
lows aS a necessary result that fall 
plowing, by increasing the soil surface 
exposed and the time of such expo- 
sure, or action, must inevitably in- 
erease the degree of action or the 
amount of fertility made available by 
this action. 

Another advantage which every 
farmer who has made a trial will read- 
ily grant to the credit of fall plowing 
is due to the fact that time is an all- 
important factor in all farm operations. 
They must not be begun till soil and 
season are suitable and must be fin- 
ished before such conditions have past. 
There is, therefore, in the spring al- 
ways a press of farm work which 
should be relieved in every possible 
way. Fall plowing, by reducing the 
necessary spring preparations for get- 
ting in the crops, so materially lightens 
and advances spring work and so en- 
hances the opportunities for thorough 
work in other directions that this ad- 
vantage alone would dictate the prac- 
tice of fall plowing, were there no oth- 
er reasons in its favor. 

Were is possible that all fields might 
be always covered with a crop of some 
kind during the winter the advantages 
of fall plowing would fail in one direc- 
tion. There can be no question of the 
desirability of providing a protective 
covering of vegetation whenever pos- 
sible. This it must be acknowledged is 
frequently and with several crops not 
feasible. The soils thus left bare are 
subject to the washing and leaching 
and in the South to the serious gullying 
of the heavy winter and early spring 
rain. 

The difficulty, however, may be as 
effectually prevented by proper plow- 
ing in the fall as by the intervention of 
the covering of verdure. 

If deeply plowed and subsoiled so 
that the entire arable depth is pulver- 





er three times since wheat seeding 


commenced, and have found a great’ 


ized, most of the water now running 
from the surface, washing it into un- 





eultivatible gullies and denuding it of 
its fertile topsoil, carrying fertility in- 
to the muddied streams which must be 
returned in purchased material, would 
be absorbed by the porous soil it per- 
meated and be retained therein to per- 
form its dissolving oftice on insoluble 
soil particles and remain as a reservoir 
of supply for the future needs of the 
next season’s crops. 

The winter action of air and water 
on soil constituents illustrates another 
fact of deep significance in connection 
with fall plowing. : 

What is true of the natural elements 
of fertility in the soil must be equally 
true of these same materials when ar- 
tificially supplied as fertilizers. If fall 
plowing prevents washing, wasting 
and leaching, as it does, it certainly 
must be conducive to the retention of 
the same elements of fertility in 
available forms. It is, therefore, true 
that, with the exception of the ex- 
tremely soluble nitrates, fertilizers ap- 
plied at the time of plowing in the fall 
are not only not wasted or leached 
away during the winter, but, on the 
contrary, are in certain forms rendered 
more valuable by the intervening ac- 
tion of the elements. It, therefore, be- 
comes possible to utilize the certain 
forms of plant food in the fall, and 
during the winter they will not be 
lost. The phosphate and potash salts 
are examples of the mineral forms of 
plant food which can be applied to ad- 
vantage in the fall and will be in read- 
ily available condition to meet the 
earliest demand of the spring crop. 
It may be well to add that the absorp- 
tive power of the soil renders the loss 
of either of these two forms of plant 
food in drainage water practically im- 
possible. 

H. E. STOCKBRIDGE. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


COWPEAS FOR A FERTILIZER. 





Your opinion in regard to cowpeas 
not being desirable as a forage crop 
for this section, in preference to corn, 
agrees with my experience. The great 
drawback to the peas in their, late ma- 
turing, as they are almost sure to be 
standing at the time of the first frost 
and are very sensitive to even a very 
light one. But should they be cut be- 
fore, it takes a week or more of good 
hay weather to properly cure them; 
and we are not at all sure of good hay 
weather at that season of the year. 

On June 2, ’96, I drilled in about an 
acre of the Whippoorwill or Clay peas 
on some very light sand, where there 
had been a medium crop of green rye 
turned under a short time before. 
They made a wonderful growth, com- 
pletely covering the ground, the drills 
being three feet apart. 

Only an occasional pod was ripened, 
which was from six to ten inches long 
and well filled, so I think they must be 
good yielders of seed in their native 
latitude. 1 succeeded in curing one 
small load in very fair condition, which 
was readily eaten by cows. But the 
Same amount of work would have got- 
ten twice as much corn fodder with 
some nubbins thrown in, and no par- 
ticular trouble to cure. + 

No, their particular place here in the 
North is in enriching the soil, and I 
feel quite confident there is something 
in them for that purpose. There seems 
to have been something added to the 
soil where they grew, although the 
crop was cut and  =hauled off 
and the land again seeded _ to 
rye, which showed a darker color 
and a little better growth than 
that alongside, which was put in at 
same time on corn stubble. 

I think my mistake with them was 
in cutting at all, as it seems to me now 
if they were left to fall and mulch the 
soil, help hold snow and keep the sand 
from washing and blowing away, with 
the fertility they add, it is all we need 
ask of them. We shall stick to the old 
standby, corn, for forage crop.., 


A. B. BISHOF. 
Berrien Co., Mich. 


(You are one of several in this 
State who agree with us that cowpeas 
are better for a manure crop than any- 
thing else, especially in this section. 

We shall sow our peas somewhat 
earlier next season, or soon after corn 
planting. Our small acre plat was 
sown so late in June that the vines 
only partially “blowed out,” though 
they made a rapid and heavy growth. 

Theoretically, we suppose these peas 
of ours ought to have been turned un- 
der this fall, directly following their 
subjugation by a hard frost. But we 





shall let them fall back on the land 
for a mulch this coming winter, rather 
than leave the soil bare and run the 





risk of washing. The soil is a loam 
and the ground somewhat rolling, so 
we think our plan best, under exist- 
ing conditions.—Ed.) 





THE CARE OF CORNFODDER. 





Cutting and Putting in Shock.—As 
soon as the husks show white on the 
outside instead of. green, begin by 
starting th shocks for 12 or 14 hills 
square, ax may suit your plans and 
convenien.. Tie the “gallowses” or 
“horses” and cut first four rows, eut- 
ting it, if fairly good corn, about one 


j foot high and set up and tie with corn- 


stalk. 

Let it stand two to four days and 
then cut half the remaining rows of 
this shock rew, cutting a little lower 
than the first four rows, and then, 
after two or three days, cut the re- 
maining rows close down to the 
ground and set up, and after draw- 
ing together with rope and pulley, tie 
with good binder twine as near the 
top of shock as you can. Cutting the 
last rows close to ground makes the 
stalks reach above those cut shorter 
and thus makes, when well drawn to- 
gether, a kind of thatch roof that will 
protect the whole shock from rain or 
snow. 

As soon as the fodder is dry get a 
steam husker and fodder cutter, not 
a shredder, to come and husk the corn 
and carry into the crib and cut the 
fodder and carry into the mow. I 
prefer the cutter to the shredder, after 
having tried both. With the shredder 
if the fodder is dry enough to “keep” 
in the mow, the edible parts of it, es- 
pecially the blades, are converted into 
dust and the stalks are not nearly so 
nice for the stable bedding and ma- 
nure absorbent as when cut into three- 
quarters to one-inch lengths. 

When thus cut the pith remains 
open and porous (being protected by 
the hard shell of the stalk) and ab- 
sorbs a very large portion of the 
liquid manure. When thus saturated 
and mixed with the excrement of the 
animals we have the finest stable ma- 
nure that can be produced—ready for 
immediate use and usefulness on 
wheat, meadow, or pasture, and I 
know of no equal to it for mulching 
strawberries or berrry canes, ete., be- 
ing absolutely free from weed and 
grain seeds and loose enewgh to han- 
dle easily with scoop shovel and not 
smother the plants when put over 
them. Fodder thus handled is of 
much greater value as feed than in the 
old wasteful style of feeding “long” 
and on the ground in the mud. And 
the manure thus secured pays abun- 
dantly for an extra expense of haul- 
ing. 

Before the advent of the steam 
husker and fodder cutter I had been 
thinking of building a silo and of 
making cement floors in my stables, 
but since the experiment stations re- 
port that corn and fodder thus han- 
dled and fed is only about 10 per cent 
less value as feed than the ensilage 
the same corn would make, and as I 
think the manure is about all saved 
this way and in best possible form for 
immediate use, I conelude it would 
not pay me, so I, at small expense, 
add sufficient mow-room to hoid all 
my fodder when thus cut. I estimate 
that about 10 times as much cut fod- 
der will be stored in same space 2&8 
could be in the usual uncut form. 

Clinton Co, Ohio. JEFF HILDEBRANT. 

(Completing each row of shocks on 
the “installment plan’ is a good prac- 
tice, under certain conditions. 

On very rolling land, with sandy 
knolis, some farmers cut corn in spots 
where it has begun to dry out badly, 
completing each shock at once. It is 
only on a very even crop that friend 
Hildebrant’s plan of cutting would 
seem feasible to us. 

Your opinion of shredded fodder is 
the reverse of that given by the major- 
ity of farmers who have tried both cut 
and shredded corn stover. We have 
cut for three winters, and are now test- 
ing the shredded material. So far we 
prefer shredding, though it takes more 
power to run the machine.—Ed.) 





Hood's Sarsaparilla is absolutely unequalled as 

a blood purifier and strengthening medicine. 
SSO Oe 

AMERICAN Galvanized Steel Tanks are some- 
thing which will fill a long-felt want on many 
farms. They can be used for storage purposes, 
stock watering, creamery, dairy, and for holding 
any liquid. They are made of best quality galvan- 
ized steel, with heavy rims and stays, and of all 
shapes and sizes, up to a capacity of 180_ barrels. 
They can be shipped knocked down, and can be 
set up by anyone who can use a wrench.; Send to 
the American Steel Tank Co., Mishawak:, Ind.. 
for a catalog of these tanks, which gives full pate 
ticulars regarding styles, size and cost. 
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ibe Stock. 


AMERICAN FAT STOCK AND 
DAIRY SHOW. 








This show will be held in the Coli- 
seum building, Chicago, beginning 
Monday, November 1, and closing Sat- 
urday, November 6. Entries in the 
various classes close Thursday next, 
October 28th. The show will include 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine» poultry, 
dairy, and horticultural, agricultural, 
and floricultural exhibits. The premi- 
um list is very complete and liberal in 
all classes. This is especially so in 
fut stock, horses, and poultry. 

In making entries, $2 is charged for 
an exhibitor’s ticket; $2 for each head 
of cattle; $1 for each sheep and hog, 
and 25 cents for each fowl. No coop 
fee is charged where no premium is 
offered. These charges must be paid 
when lists of entries are sent to Secre- 
tary W. C. Garrard, Springfield, Il. 
Regular entry blanks have been pre- 
pared, which may be had upon appli- 
cation to the secretary, together with 
premium list and full particulars. 

In the classes for fat cattle the 
premiums on each animal are $25, $15, 
and $10 for first, second, and third. 
This is the same in all breeds. Then 
is a herd premium for each 
breed of $50; a premium of $50 in 
classes 2 and under 3, one and under 
2, and under 1 year old, all breeds and 
grades participating; a sweepstakes of 
$50 for the best individual animal in 
the Shorthorn, Hereford,  Polled- 
Angus, or any other beef breed, and 
the best cross-bred or grade animal; 
nu sweepstakes herd premium of $100; 
$50 for best dressed carcass according 
to ages; $50 for carcass showing the 
largest percentage of net gross 
weight; a grand sweepstakes of $100 
for the best steer, cow, or dressed 
heifer in the show; $100 for, the best 
herd in the show; first, second, and 
third premiums of $200, $100, and $50 
for the best car-load of cattle, 2 and 
under 3, and 1 and under 2 years of 
age. 

The individual premiums in the 
sheep and swine classes are $20 and 
$10; sweepstakes in each breed are 
$15; grand sweepstakes of $25 for best 
animal in the show; $20 on best pen 
of each breed; $25 for best pen in the 
show; and a first and second premium 
of $25 and $15 for best five animals in 
the show. 

In the poultry classes the premiums 
on single fowls are generally $2 and 
$1, with special breeds $3 and $2; 
turkeys, $4 and $2; ducks, $3 and $2; 
geese, $4 and $2. There are special 
premiums on incubators, and diplo- 
mas for poultry yard appliances. There 
are also special premiums on pigeons. 

In dairy products there are premi- 
ums of $6 and $38 on Jersey 
Guernsey, Ayrshire, Holstein-Friesian, 
Devon, Shorthorn, Hereford, Polled- 
Angus, and from unrecorded grade or 
cross-bred cow. We think it was an 
error leaving out the Red Polls, for 
they are a good dairy breed, but we 
presume they were forgotten. Then 
there is a sweepstakes of $15 and $5 
for the best butter from milk of one 
cow; four premiums of $10 and $5 for 
display of fancy prints, samples of 
butter made in the building, display 
of granulated butter in glass, ete. In 
cheese there are two premiums of- 
fered of $25 and $15 for first and 
second best Flat cheese, Cheddar 
cheese, Young America, Swiss, Sage, 
and Edam; and $60 for the best cheese 
in the show. 

In the horticultural classes there 
are premiums on collections of fruit 
by a society; collections of quinces; 
on six different collections of apples, 
and plates of apples, pears and grapes. 

In the fat stock classes various 
special premiums are offered by asso- 
ciations of the various breeds, rang- 
ing from $10 to $200, to be given to 
animals and lots carrying off premiums 
in the various classes. 

Altogether it looks as jf successful 
exhibitors at this show are treated 
With a liberality that should bring out 
the finest exhibits in the various class- 
es ever seen on the continent. 

The premiums on horses are also 
extremely liberal, but the list has not 
yet been received at this office. 





A party in Missouri who has used several dif- 
ferent styles of feed mills, writes that it formerly 
required from 4 to 5 hours todo his grinding. 
About two years ago he purchased a Bowsher Mill, 
and with it does the same quantity of work ina 
res overtwo hours. This mill is madé by the 

D N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend.Ind., and this 
letter is certainly a good recommendation for it. 


TAMWORTHS AND YORKSHIRES. 


In answer to a correspondent who 
asked him as to the advisability of 
crossing the Tamworth on the Berk- 
shire, Prof. Thomas Shaw, who knows 
the English breeds of swine, says, ina 
cotemporary: 

The Tamworths are a large, long, 
and deep-bodied breed of swine. They 
are stronger in limb than the compact 
corn-fed breeds of this country. They 
are very prolific, and produce the best 
of bacon. In Great Britain they are 
one of the most popular and useful 
breeds; particularly on account of the 
excellent quality of the bacon (side 
meat) which they produce. <A preju- 
dice exists against them in this country 
because of the length of the snout. The 
prejudice is not a wise one, as will be 
shown below. From what has been 
said it will be evident that the place 
for the Tamworths is to cross them on 
our short-bodied grade sows, no mat- 
ter what their breeding. The very first 
cross of a good Tamworth boar on 
these will give increased stamina and 
strength of limb. It will increase the 
prolificacy of the offspring in a marked 
degree. It will strengthen the side, and 
improve the quality of the bacon; and 
the dams will be able to nurse their 
pigs better. But all this improvement 
will be got, probably, at the expense 
of some food; that is to say, such pigs 
may consume a little more food to 
make a certain gain as compared with 
short-bodied pigs. If, therefore, Berk- 
shire grade pigs are short-bodied and 
chunky, it would be well to cross them 
with the Tamworth; but if they are 
sufficiently rangy, then such a cross 
ought not to be made. The Improved 
Yorkshires are in their essential prop- 
erties very much like the Tamworths, 
except that the head is not so long. 
Therefore, it would not be wise to 
mix up these two breeds by crossing 
them. But it would be exactly the 
right thing to cross the grades of the 
small Yorkshires with the Tam- 
worths. If the swine growers of the 
United States would thus give atten- 
tion to the improvement of the stam- 
ina of their short-bodied swine by 
crossing them with Tamworths and 
Improved Yorkshires they would soon 
add thousands, and even millions, of 
dollars to the value of the swine in 
this country. 

It will be seen from the above ex- 
tract how closely the Professor's opin- 
ions regarding the various’ breeds 
mentioned agree with what we have 
said of them in The Farmer. He de- 
scribes the Tamworth and Yorkshire 
as resembling each other in conforma- 
tion, and therefore nothing would be 
gained by crossing them, but that the 
small Yorkshire could be crossed with 
advantage with the Tamworth, be- 
cause it is a short-bodied, chunky hog. 
He also states that the Tamworth will 
require more food to grow to a certain 
weight than the Berkshire, all of 
which are in accordance with the 
facts. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR 
FEEDERS. 





CATTLE 


In answer to the query “are rela- 
tively good prices for beef cattle like- 
ly to continue for the feeding season 
of 1897 and 1898?” from a Kansas 
City party, the Chicago Drovers’ Jour- 
nal says: 

We are inclined to think that this 
question may be answered in the at- 
firmative, but whether the prices wiil 
be of so high standard that all who 
feed corn to cattle will be richly repaid 
for time, labor, feed and investment is 
an open question, with the chances 
against so very desirable condition of 
affairs. There are many encouraging 
features in the outlook for the future, 
not the least of which is the improved 
money market incidental to and de- 
pendent upen normal conditions and 
general trade. In 1896 a 1,100-lb steer 
cost about $41.25, and, on the basis of 
50 bushels of corn to fatten the steer, 
cost $8.50 when ready for market for 
corn. Let us assume the steer to gain 
300 Ibs. when fed out, or to weigh 1,400 
lbs. The finished animal in Septem- 
ber was worth $61.60, and represented 
a valuation of $11.85 in excess of pur- 
chase price and corn fed to it. The 
same steer in 1897 cost, at $4.40 per 
ewt., $48. - to feed 50 bu of corn, 
$12.50, at 25c per bushel, representing 
a total of $60.90. Assuming the steer 
to gain, as in the other case, 300 Ibs, 
or to weigh 1,400 Ibs, it is worth 71.40, 





or $10.50 in excess of the outlay. The 


finished animal in 1896 showed $11.85 
over outlay and in°1897 only $10.50— 
$1.35 against the 1897 feeder. To off- 
set this loss of $1.35 to the other steer 
there is a factor that no feeder should 
be without—the humble, squealing 
hog, for, while in 1896 it represented 
practically $3 per ewt, in 1897 it repre- 
sented $4 per ewt, or $1 per cwt more 
than in 1896. Now, on the basis of a 
hog and a half to the steer and an 
average weight of 275 Ibs for the hogs, 
there is a gain of $4.12% to values in 
1897; deducting $1.35 for the loss in 
feeding the steer, as compared with 
1896, and there remains a net gain in 
1897 of $2.77% to the steer. It is a 
matier of record that there are to-day 
in the hands of speculators more of 
the cattle from which supplies for the 
market must eventually come than 
ever before in the history of the mar- 
ket. These cattle were, for the most 
part, purchased at relatively high 
prices and will be unloaded at higher 
prices. These speculators are men of 
means and credit, and with the ease 
with which money can be had, it 1s 
altogether unlikely that the cattie will 
be forced on the market. There are 
many thousands of cattle now north 
of the quarantine line and many more 
thousands that will be moved north as 
soon as quarantine restrictions are re- 
moved—nearly all in the speculators’ 
hands. These men represent capital, 
and are far-seeing, shrewd business men, 
and fail not to take into consideration 
every favorable and unfavorable con- 
tingency likely to arise. Having 
weighed probabilities and possibilities 
well, their verdict, as evidenced by 
their investments, is that high prices 
are here to stay for the next twelve 
months at least. The effect of this 
ownership may not be so apparent for 
— six months next ensuing, but the 

‘ass cattle, in the season of 1898, will 
prt its effect. 


SWITZERLAND AND ROME WANT 
AMERICAN MEATS 





The Secretary of Agriculture has 
received two communications of spe- 
cial interest to American meat produc- 
ers. One of these comes from 
United States Minister Lesihman at 
Berne, Switzerland, and conveys the 
intelligence that the Swiss federal 
council, on request of the government, 
has procured the withdrawal of cer- 
tain charges calculated to prejudice 
consumers against American meats 
which were published last May by a 
semi-official organ. The council com- 
municated to the editors of that jour- 
nal the protest made by the United 
States minister, and transmitted to it 
the effectual reply to the charges pre- 
pared in the department of agricul- 
ture by Dr. Salmon, chief of bureau 
of animal industry. Upon these rep- 
resentations the newspaper in ques- 
tion, with commendable promptness, 
has acknowledged the receipt of the 
department’s communication, which it 
publishes in full, adding a request that 
all Swiss papers that have discussed 
the subject will do likewise. 

The second communication is from 
General Draper, United States am- 
bassador at Rome, and conveys the 
information that the discriminating 
exaction imposed on meats coming 
from the United States, by which cer- 
tificates of inspection were required, 
will be shortly removed. 

oo a Oe 


STOCK NOTES. 


The Chicago Journal of Saturday 
last, referring to the extreme heat 
which prevailed last week, says: “The 
sudden turn of the weather to extreme 
heat has kilied the hogs in transit by 
the hundreds. The unloading _ plat- 
forms were full of the. finest and best 
that were suffocated by the heat last 
night.” 

A Chicago paper, in reviewing the 
eattle market last week, said that the 
neglect of shippers and exporters of 
heavy cattle—1,500 Ibs. and ever—has 
caused a decline on that class of fully 
20 cents within the past ten days, 
while inferior cattle and half-fat 
grades only declined 10@15 cents, and 
good handy steers, ranging in weight 
from 1,250 to 1,400 lbs. declined 5@10 
cents. It continues: “The condition 
of the market this week shows the 
uselessness of feeding steers until they 
are over-ripe. A 1,400-Ib animal is 
heavy enough for any purpose and 
salesmen strongly advise customers 
not to hold their cattle after they are 
fully ready. Corn-fed beeves are go- 
ing to come to hand freely right along 
and holding for better prices is, in the 





opinion of good judges, bad policy.” 


Usterinarp Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
=~ a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
etter. 





Side-Bone.—Heavy team horse is 
lame in right fore foot. He has a hard 
bunch near the outside quarter that is 
growing and is quite inflamed. I am 
anxious to cure and market him. In 
his present condition he would not 
bring more than two-thirds price. Can 
he be cured? A. W., Monroe, Mich.— 
Apply one part red iodide of mercury 
to eight parts lard every night until he 
is well. 

Sprain of Flexor Tendons.—Four- 
year-old mare has a bowed tendon. She 
is a little lame and her leg swells 
somewhat when allowed to stand in 
stable; but when turned out does not 
stock much. I should like to use her 
for racing purposes next year. How 
should she be treated? W. A., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.—Give her rest; blister her 
every two weeks with caustic balsam 
for the next three months. That will 
strengthen her leg so that she will be 
about as well as ever. 

Heaves.—Ten-year-old mare has a 
hacking cough. I am told she has 
heaves. I use her on the farm, seldom 
on the road. Can I give her anything 
that will help her? J. M. F., Bay City, 
Mich.—Wet her feed with lime water. 
sive her two drs. Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic three times a day. Feed her 
nutritious food in small quantities; 
avoid letting her eat large quantities 
of bulky food. She will breathe much 
more easily when her stomach and 
bowels are reasonably empty. 


Pneumonia.—_Ram was taken sick 
about a week ago, and was troubled at 
first to breathe. Had a rattling in 
throat, but no discharge from nose. We 
smoked him with tar that seemed to 
help him for a time, but he died Sun- 
day morning. We opened him; found 
lungs very dark, and windpipe filled 
with a yellow pus. Sheep was very 
fat and seemed well to within a week. 
All the small pipes running to the 
lungs were also filled with pus, but 
everything else normal. Would like to 
know the cause and remedy in case 
we have any more. Do you think other 
sheep would be likely to take it from 
this one? J. S. A., Coneord, Mich.—- 
Your sheep died of pneumonia, possi- 
bly the result of a cold. Apply turpen- 
tine over both sides of chest, also over 
throat and windpipe. Give tonics and 
stimulants. If they have much fever, 
give tincture of aconite and nitrate of 
potash in drinking water. You are not 
likely to have a similar case. Your 
other sheep were in no danger. 


When writing advertisers Mention Mich. Farmer 


GOOD RESULTS 


Sufferer from Indigestion Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“IT was suffering with indigestion and 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
it hascuredme. My daughter has been 
troubled with pimples on her face and 
she 7 taken Hood’s with good results.” 
Mrs. I. Nicnoison, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Hood’s siz 


Is the best—in fact the One True = Purifier. 














Hood’s Pills cure indigestion. 25 cents. 








IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


Winners at the World’s Colum- 
bian and best State Fairs in the 
U.S. They are growthy, prolific 
and handsome. 300 head of spring 
and fall pigs that must be sold. 32 
page history and catalog free. Send 
for it at one 


WILLIS WHINERY, Salem, Ohio. 












bby ROC JERSEY SWINE.- Spring and fall pigs 
for sale by EUGENE E. Hower. Stock farm 6% 
miles north of Howell. Livingston, Co., Mich. 





Ow LINCOLNS AND CHESTER 
WHITES.—Thirty imported and home bred 
ram lambs, ewes wer 25 Chester Whites, choicest 
strains. Address . A. DANIELLS, Elva, Mich. 


That will DO THE WORK, 

and the PRICE RIGHT. 

Warranted to keep 

tanks in a 
pa 


Sent any — for $4.00 and freight 
. H. SHIRLEY, Galveston, Indiana.™) 


PUBLIC SALE Tuesday, Nov. 9, ’97, of 
pure bred Herefords: 40 

cows, 50 heifers and 20 bulls. Will goto highest bid- 

der, at farm of S. Duncan, near Windsor, Shelby Co. 











Ills. Catalogue on day of sale. WEST & DUNCAN: 
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THE LEXINGTON MEETING. 








The annual race meeting at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., practically closes the light 
harness racing season. The contests 
are generally sensational, for the 
weaker horses in the various classes 
are well weeded out by the time this 
meetings opens. This seuson’s con- 
tests have been as sensational as any- 
thing in the history of the Lexington 
track. Before the meeting opened in- 
terest was largely centered in the 
‘Transylvania stakes and the Kentucky 
Futuries, the Walnut Hill cup, the 
Lexington stake, and several others of 
less importance. ‘The ‘Transylvania 
stake was captured by Rilma, the 
young mare which this season carried 
off the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
stake at the Detroit meeting. Rilma 
is the big winner of the year, and 
while not as fast as several of her com- 
petitors, she out-lasted them. Rilma is 
by King Wilkes, son of George Wilkes 
519, dam Jaconet by Pilot Mambrino, 
a son of Pilot Jr. 12, and out of a mare 
by Mambrino Chief 11. 

The Kentucky Futurity for three- 
year-olds was a hot contest, requiring 
six heats to decide it. China Silk got 
the first in 2:19, Preston the second 
and third in 2:13%, 2:17%, and then 
the bay filly Thorn, which had been 
fourth, third and second in the three 
first heats, carried off the next three 
and the race in 2:14, 2:15%, 2:16%. 
Thorn is by Wilkes Boy, dam Kincora 
by Mambrino Patchen 58, second dam 
by Mambrino Chief 11. She is a full 
sister to Constantine, 2:12%4. 

The Kentucky Futurity for two-year- 
olds was won by Janie T., who took it 
in straight heats; time, 2:174%4, 2:15%4. 
She also won the Kentucky Stock 
Farm purse of $5,000 for two-year-old 
trotters, lowering her record again. 
She took the race in straight heats; 
time, 2:17%4, 2:14, which establishes a 
new world’s record for two-year-olds. 
Janie T. is a bay filly by Bow Bells, 
son of Electioneer and Beautiful Bells; 
dam, Nida by Monon, a son of Nut- 
wood 600; second dam, Nina, by lron- 
wood; third dam, Bell Patchen, by Ben 
Patchen, a son of Mambrino Patchen 
58. This is a very strong combination 
of the best trotting blood. 

The Walnut Hill cup, 2:17 trotting, 
was won by The Monk, who took the 
first, second and fourth heats, the fast- 
est one being in 2:114%. The Monk has 
been one of the big money winners of 
the year. He is a brown gelding by 
Chimes, son of Electioneer and Beau- 
tiful Bells. Geers, who drove The 
Monk, made his first win at this meet- 
ing in this race. 

The West stake, 2:29 trotting, had 
nine starters, but was won rather easi- 
ly by The Abbot, who was fourth in 
the first heat but took the next three. 
Time, 2:14%%, 2:12, 2:15%, 2:15%. The 
Abbot is also by Chimes, dam Nettie 
King by Mambrino King 1279. He is 
a bay gelding, and another big money 
winner. 

The Lexington stake for two-year- 
olds was won by the roan gelding 
Limerick, by Prodigal, dam Annie 
Wilton by Wilton. Limerick lost the 
first heat to Weightman, by Wilton, 
and took the next two. Time, 2:20%, 
2:19¥4, 2:21. 

The Kentucky stake for three-year- 
olds, trotting, was taken by American 
Belle in three straight heats; time, 
2:15%, 2:15%, 2:15%. She is a bay 
filly by Rex Americus, son of Prince 
Regent, dam Beautiful Chimes, by 
Chimes. 

The 2:12 trot was won by Athanio, 
with the Michigan-bred mare Abnet a 
good second, as she won the second 
and third heats. The time was 2:10%, 
2:10%, 2:111%4, 2:10, 2:12. Athanio is 
by Junio, dam Athalie, and is a brown 
stallion bred on the Pacific Coast, but 
now in the Hamlin stable. Abnet is 
by Ambassador. 

The Ashland stake, 2:11 class trot- 
ting, value $4,000, was won by the 
Michigan-bred horse Pilot Boy, by Pi- 
lot Medium, dam Nettie Cardinal, by 
Cardinal. Praytell, by Axtell, took the 
first heat in 2:10, Que Allen, by Cham- 
pion Medium, the second in 2:10%, 
and then Pilot Boy took the next three 
in 2:10, 2:11%, 2:11%. Behind him be- 
sides those mentioned were Derby 
Princess, Elloree, Athanio, Fred B., 
Boodle, Baron Rogers, and Grace Hast- 
ings. The last two were distanced. 

The Blue Grass stakes for 2:19 trot- 


ters, value $2,000, was won in straight : 


heats by Emily, a bay mare by Chimes; 


time, 2:12%4, 2:11%4, 2:12%. There 
were seven starters, and Edmonia gor 
second money. 

The Johnston stakes for 2:24 trot- 
ters, value $2,000, was finally won by 
Georgiana, a bay mare by Messenger 
Wilkes, but it required six heats to 
decide the winner. The time was 
2:093%4, 2:1034, 2:12%%, 2:12%, 2:13%, 
2:17%. Georgiana took the last three 
heats. Dare Devil took the first and 
fastest heat of the race, and Little Ed- 
gar the second and third. 

The pacing contests were equally as 
good as in the trotting classes. The 
Wilson stakes, value $4,000, 2:09 pac- 
ing, was won by Bumps from eight 
competitors, in straight heats; time, 
2:06%4, 2:07, 2:06%. Bumpsisa bay 
gelding by that great sire Baron 
Wilkes. In the field were Ananias, 
Planet, Frank Bogash, Dan Q., the 
Michigan horse, Hail Cloud, Pearl On- 
ward, and King of Diamonds. 

The Kentucky Futurity, for two- 
year-old pacers, had five starters. It 
was won by Will Leyburn, a black 
colt by Wilton, dam Criterion, by Crit- 
enden. He took the two heats in 2:1434 
and 2:12. Mannella, by Oratorio, was 
second. Two of the field were dis- 
tanced. 

The 2:05 pacing class was a sharp 
fight between Heir-at-Law and Planet, 
and required five heats to decide. 
Heir-at-Law won the first in 2:05%, 
Planet the next two in 2:05%, 2:07, 
and Heir-at-Law the next two in 
2:07%4, 2:0934. Heir-at-Law is a black 
stallion by Mambrino King, and 
Planet, who got second money, is a 
bay stallion by Robert McGregar. 

The 2:09 pace had 13 starters, and 

seven heats were necessary to settle 
who should have first money. The 
first heat went to Gazette in 2:07%4, 
the second and fastest of the race, to 
Chloral in 2:06, the third to Sherman 
Clay in 2:0814, the fourth to Bessie 
Bonehill in 2:08%, the fifth to Kansas 
in 2:113%4, and the next two and the 
race to Sherman Clay in 2:09%4, 2:08. 
Sherman Clay is a chestnut gelding 
by Clay Dust, dam Lady, by Dan 
Voorhees. Dan Q. was in this race 
also, but only got sixth place. 
The 2:20 class pace had 10 starters. 
White Hose captured the first heat in 
2:12%, Moral the next two in 2:11%, 
2:14%, and Indiana the next three and 
the race in 2:12%, 2:11%4, 2:12. Indi- 
ana is a bay mare by King of Belaire. 
There were a number of other con- 
tests, but these were the ones in which 
the most interest centered. Altogether 
it is safe to say the Lexington meet- 
ing was one of the best ever held in 
that or any other State, and fitly closes 
the season of 1897. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








Amby, a two-year-old bay colt by 
the Michigan sire Ambassador, has got 
a record of 2:2534. 

Star Pointer will start against 
Johnston’s record of 2:06%4 to high- 
wheel sulky this week at Louisville, 
Ky. 

Happy Jack, a “guideless wonder,” 
and a close competitor with Marion 
Mills, died at Milwaukee, Wis., last 
week. He had a record of 2:09. 

Ed. Geers, and certainly his opinion 
is worth something, thinks Cresceus, 
2:11%, is the fastest three-year-old 
trotter that ever lived. He is by Rob- 
ert McGregor, and was bred, trained 
and driven by George H. Ketcham, the 
Toledo millionaire. 

At a sale of the Marquis of Zetland’s 
breeding and raising stables at New- 
market last week, 30 horses were sold 
for 21,027 guineas. The brood mares 
Santa Felice and Lucy Cross brought 
2,500 and 2,600 guineas respectively. 
A guinea is $5.24 of American money. 
It looks as if horses, good ones at least, 
were rather scarce in that country . 

The American thoroughbred stallion 
Fordham, by Falsetto, dam Semper 
Vive, has been sold for export to Aus- 
tria, at the reported price of $4,800. 
Another Austrian has purchased the 
thoroughbred mares Debonair, Cali- 
fornia and Giddy Girl. The Austrians 
seem to have a strong liking for Amer- 
ican horses. 

Parker §S., the gray gelding by Tem- 
ple Bar, that took a record of 2:06% at 
Terre Haute last week, was bought 
last spring by the Flemings, of Terre 
Haute, for $350. He has started this 
season in nine races, and won five first 
monies. His sire, Temple Bar, won 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
stake at Detroit, but he and his owner 





were expelled at Cleveland, Ohio, the 
same season, for alleged fraud. Tem- 
ple Bar was a great race horse, and 


would have got a low record if 
handled properly. 

A dispatch from Springfield, Il. 
says: The horse called Little Joker, 
which won the 2:30 pace at the fair 
here on Thursday, September 30, and 
which was protested by C. A. Wilson, 
driver of The Bishop, which finished 
second, has been identified as Tar Tar- 
tar, and expelled by the American 
Trotting Association, together with his 
owner and driver, Norman T. Black, 
who went under the name of H. N. 
Phillips. The State board of Agricul- 
ture has held up the money pending an 
investigation. 

A report from Vienna, Austria, says 
that the Hungarian government has 
purchased the race horse Galtee More 
for £20,000 ($100,000). Galtee More is 
a 3-year-old, bred by Mr. John Gub- 
bins, a well-known Irish sportsman. 
The animal was the first Irish horse to 
win the Derby, and is one of the seven 
horses that have won the so-called 
triple classic crown of the English 
turf—viz., the 2,000 guineas at New- 
market, the Epsom Derby and the 
Doncaster St. Leger. He is regarded 
by the best judges as one of the best 
horses of the century. 

The American bay colt Diakka, 
owned by Mr. Lorillard, won the Duke 
of York stakes of 2,000 sovereigns 
($10,000) recently at the Kempton 
Park October meeting. Fourteen 
horses ran over the course, one mile. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b. h. Laveno was 
second and the Duke of Devonshire’s 
b. c. Minstrel third. The betting pre- 
vious to the start was 7 to 2 against 
Diakka, 100 to 7 against Laveno and 
5 to 1 against Minstrel. Arezzo led 
until a quarter of a mile from home, 
when Laveno and Diakka drew out to- 
gether, Diakka winning by two lengths. 
Four lengths separated second and 
third horses. 


Whet Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


Fiood s 


Cure all liver ills, bilious- E 

ness, headache, sour stom- 

ach, indigestion, constipa- i ¢ 
tion. They act easily, with- 

out pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 























Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 





OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oak , 
J breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. {yd 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS from my World’s 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland Chinas sired 

by my great prize boar, Royal Black U.S.,half brother 
to Corwin King. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. 0'gexes 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 


_, Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 
A ng ee ee owe and holtere for sale. Two 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR ‘aniston, Mion” 

















SHEEP. 


EO. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
Horned Sheep. Four choice rams for sale 
Address H. WOODMAN, North Lansing, Mich. 


PURE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
} ata bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


L_NooLw Sheep and Chester White Swine. Either 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur 
A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich 


(CxFORD DOWNS FOR SALE~—both sexes. 
No better individuals or better bred on the con- 
tinent. D. D. AITKEN, Flint, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 
340 high grade Rambouillet ewes and ewe lambs. 
I wish to dispose of 200 0f them. Address or call 
upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported steck, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


ANCHOBWOOD FARM, Flint. Mich.—Reg- 
\ istered Oxford Down sheep from World's Fair 
prize-winning stock; registered Jersey cattle; regis- 
tered Tamworth swine. A few choice Oxford Down 
ram lambs and one yearling ram forsale. Alsoa 
registered yearling Jersey bull and registered 
Jersey bull calf. Address 
ANCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich. 











chasing elsewhere. 




















HOGS. 


Coeer LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


LAnee ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C.K. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


LA ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 


R. M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- © 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


pe LAND CHINAS— April boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. L. F. CONRAD Wacousta, Mich 























OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. ices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


EST MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 
Choice stock of all ages for sale. Write for 








prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 
DUROC JERSEY SWINE, Spits. one pot 
sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 





is where you find extra good Poland- 
H ER E China spring pigs of best breeding fer sale. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 





POLAND-CHINA PIGS forcistogue ©" 


E. A.CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites. M7, ¢3"10 


prize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
Fair. MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


POLAND-CHINAS. tiocs’ “Guat ty and breed: 
ing combined. Now booking orders for epring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si.oxthorn ceuie'B.P. 























es o 
pg 
TEE Caustic BAtSAm wil 
Zlatan ortgiti teat stincae 
ery of Caustic Bal sold is Warrane 
perentiety apeat eer cea 
jestimonials, etc,@ Address a snd e 
THE LAWRENCH-WILLIAMS O0., Cleveland, C 
ed 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J.J.C. BULL_CALVES—some from tested 

«cows. Chester White Pigs, both sexes, from 

best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 

















POSITIVE CURE. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
Prepared sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 
exclusive: 
tora | DUROG-JERSEYS, Penis "te 
pro J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 
nary Sur Ww: can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
geon to CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards 
| the French | M685 19 for #1. Wie, RD PERRY or | Hastings 
4 —— M. H. BURTON, t Mich. * 





Special Sale of Chester Whites 


at CASS VALLEY FARM. Laotof 
and spring pigs, dandies, at % their 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAAL, 233255: 

9 CHESTER 

WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 

of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 

stock. Something new, rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solici lb 

H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 











O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., propeietor of the 
« Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
ia CHESTER WHITES. 
p Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow. either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 
give me a call if con- 
ie venient. 








¥F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livingston 
 Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


J. ¥.&3.W. ENGLISH. Clurksville, Mich., breed- 
« ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
J ¢ Polled Cattie and Poland-China Hogs. 











good yearling boars for sale, 815 each. 








DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 
JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Ill. 

CAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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To the Editor of Michigan Farmer: 
FEED RACK FOR HAY AND 
GRAIN. 








I saw in my paper of October 2, an 
item asking for plan of a sheep rack. 
I have one of my get-up that suits me 
very well. I have used several differ- 
ent kinds, but for a combination hay 
and grain rack this answers all pur- 
poses. I need make no excuse for the 
illustration, for you can see at sight 
I am no expert—the first of the kind I 
ever tried to do. The racks I make 
12 feet long, so I can handle with care. 
I will give you the material needed as 
near as I can so you may get a better 
understanding of it. The posts are 
2x4, the bottom two 10-inch boards 
jointed, or two 12-inch matched; the 
base two 8-inch boards, the top two 6- 
inch boards, the strips are 10-inch 
boards ripped in center. I use soft 
pine, and the cost of material at Otse- 
go is about $1.80. I can make one in 
about two hours. This rack has been 
tested by men of 200 pounds walking 
in it many times. I cut posts, nail on 
ribs and space off and nail on strips 
both sides, and I would advise nailing 
on strips on outside, for wethers and 
rams will knock them off when nailed 
on inside. You see by cut of end that 
I cut hole about 4x6, and then nail 
strip in corner to hold loose board to 
slip over hole. This is to allow its 
being swept out clean without shovel 
and is very convenient. I run corner 
posts and center about 8 inches below 
bottom of rack, which makes it a good 
height for sheep or lambs. The strips 
I cut 33 inches long, so a 14-foot piece 
don’t cut to waste. I drop side rail to 
lower edge of bottom board, nail cross- 
pieces from posts under bottom ends 
and center for bottom to rest on solid. 
I find about 24 inches at bottom and 
30 inches at the top is about right. 
Standing out in the open this rack will 
feed about 26 sheep. 

Allegan Co., Mich. J. H. BARTON. 

(There is one point in a feed rack for 
sheep which is too frequently neglect- 
ed, and that is some sort of protection 
to prevent the seeds and dust from the 
hay getting into the fleece around the 
neck. Most breeders fill the racks 
while the sheep are outside, and their 
fleeces thus escape from serious in- 
jury. But many feeders throw the 
hay down into the racks’ while 
the sheep are in the barn, and 
they start eating at once. The 
result is that the fleece around the 
neck is soon filled with the seeds, dust 
and chaff from the hay, and are great- 
ly injured for the manufacturer. <A 
board fastened to the top of the rack 
so as to slope outwards is quite a pro- 
tection. Then the strips should be so 
arranged as to space that the fleece 
will not be matted down on the neck 
and shoulders more than actually 
necessary. Seedy and chaffy necks, or 
badly matted fleeces are always dis- 
counted. You can readily see why 
when it is remembered that the only 
way in which such impurities can be 
removed is by hand picking, no 
amount of washing or scouring having 
any: effect.—Ed. Farmer.) 





THE WOOL CLIP OF 1897. 





Advance sheets of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, to be issued next Decem- 
ber, have reached us. They give the 
result of the statistics gathered by the 
Association regarding the wool clip of 
the United States for 1897, with esti- 
mates of foreign wool on hand, and 
also the probable amount of the clip 
of Australia. We take the following 
abstracts from these sheets: 

The peculiar and unprecedented situ- 
ation of wool in the United States 
has led us to take more than the usual 
pains in the compilation of the annual 
estimate of the domestic clip. The 
figures from each State have been 
carefully revised, and where they dif- 
fer from those of last year, either in 
weight of fleece or in shrinkage, the 
change has been made after extensive 
correspondence and investigation. 

Accepting as heretofore the figures 
of the Department of Agriculture as 
to the number of sheep in the country 
on April 1, 1897, we are again obliged 
to call attention to the fact that these 


figures differ materially, in many in- 
stances, from those of the State au- 
thorities, which are those of the as- 
sessors, and almost without exception 
report a less number of sheep than 
that stated by the United States De- 
partment. 

A number of States are quoted as 
showing this discrepancy. Then the 
estimate by States is given of the 
domestic clip for 1897. The num- 
ber of sheep is estimated at 34,784,287 
head, and the clip is placed at 219,153,- 
251 pounds of fleece, and 40,000,000 
pounds of pulled wool, a total of 259,- 
153,251 pounds. The report continues: 


The turn of events during the last 
few years has led to the general con- 
viction that the total clip of the coun- 
try, instead of being actually some- 
what larger than the estimates, as 
many have insisted. is, if anything, 
somewhat smaller, It is not possible 
to explain in any other way the sharp 
demand for wool which has followed 
the revival of business activity, and 
the sudden advance in price to a point 
so nearly at the importing value. This 
advance has come upon the heels of 
three years of greatly reduced con- 





period of economy is now to be fol- 
lowed by an increased demand without 
any precedent in our history. 


This increased demand is to come up- 
on a market not overstocked with for- 
eign goods—for the importers were 
caught napping, while the Dingley tar- 
iff was pending, in a manner that they 
themselves are now unable to explain 
—and until domestic goods advance 
very much more than they have yet 
done, the Dingley woolen schedule will 
prove practically prohibitory for all 
staple woolens. This means that do- 
mestiec manufacturers will have a mar- 
ket for the products of about 100,000,- 
000 pounds of wool which has hitherto 
been held by the foreigner. 


Again, the excess of supply above in- 
dicated is not on the market available 
for the current wants of manufactur- 
ers who did not stock up in advance 
of the tariff. It is very largely in the 
hands of establishments which antici- 
pated their wants, in view of the inev- 
itable increase in price. One peculiar- 
ity of the situation is, that these same 
manufacturers are again in the market, 
on the obvious theory that, irrespective 
of the supply they may have in their 
storehouses, wool is a good purchase 
until its price has fully reached the 
importing point. 









































tion, during these years, has been much 
greater, in proportion, than the reduc- 
tion in the total clip. This reduction 
has reached 89,000,000 younds—com- 
paring 1897 with 1893, the year of the 
largest clip. But since 1894 the im- 
ports of foreign clothing and combing 
wools have increased to a much great- 
er extent than the domestic production 
has fallen off; so that, during every 
year of the depression, the available 
supplies have been quite as large, and 
in 1895-96, and for the present year, 
considerably larger, than in any pre- 
vious years in our history. The Bos- 
ton “Commercial Bulletin,” which is 
the best authority on the subject, re- 
ports that the available supplies on 
hand Jan. 1, 1897, including foreign and 
domestic, were 150,432,000 pounds, as 
compared with 134,160,000 pounds on 
the previous January ist. By utilizing 
these figures in connection with our 
own and the statistics of imports, we 
are enabled to estimate the available 
supplies for 1897 to date, in compari- 
son with those of the previous year, 
as follows: 


Pounds. 
WOOL CIID Ol FO yo co soscocwesiiegdsecrs 259,193,251 
Domestic wool on hand Jan, 1, 
RRR rr ree err re 123,588,089 
Foreign wool on hand Jan. 1, 
Cg as A a 26,844,000 


WEP yisic tics chain ee ald nemne ees cele 702,568 ,423 
The similar statement last year 
showed the amount thus available to 
be 508,549,594 pounds, indicating an in- 
erease of 194,000,000 pounds, which is 
very nearly all of foreign growth. 
These data permit an intelligent es- 
timate of the present statistical posi- 
tion of wool in the United States. The 
available supplies are about 200,000,008 
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END OF SHEEP RACK. 
pounds in excess of those of the year 
1896, and in excess of the average con- 
sumption for the previous ten years, 
which has been somewhat under 500,- 
00¢,000 pounds annually. 

A careful consideration of all the 
facts will show that this is not at all 
an excessive supply, nor at all out of 
keeping with the strong market con- 
ditions which prevail to-day. It is 
equivalent to about four pounds per 
capita of scoured wool for the whole 
population, which is not an excessive 





amount in view of the fact that a long 
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Until that point has been reached, 
any great increase in the supply of 
foreign wool through public channels 
is practically shut off; and this fact has 
exercised a very marked influence in 
stiffening the market. 

Still again, the belief that there is a 
shortage in the world’s supply of wool 
which is to carry foreign prices above 
their recent level is an influence of 
vital power in determining the value of 
our own supply. While there has un- 
doubtedly been an exaggerated idea 
of the amount of this shortage, it nevy- 
ertheless exists. The circular’ of 
Goldsbrough, Mort & Co., Melbourne, 
dated July 27, states the Australian sit- 
uation as follows: 


During the past month 457 bales have 
been sold at auction and privately, at 
prices showing an improvement of five to 
ten per cent on the rates current on the 
date ot our last monthly review. Proba- 
bly further small sales will be held be- 
fore the opening of the season proper, 
which is fixed for the 18th of October, 
when we shall, as usual, hold the open- 
ing sale. 

Good and well-distributed rains have 
fallen during the past month, and the 
country generaiy is recovering from the 
severe drought that has prevailed. The 
probable shortage in the clip, arising as 
well from the actual stock losses by 
drought as from the diminished yield 
per head of the survivors, is the subject 
of many and varying estimates, all of 
which, until some basis for, estimation 
is furnished by actual returns at shear- 
ing, lack sufficient data to attach weight. 
Roughly speaking, these estimates vary 
between 10v,000 and 200,000 bales; but until 
more reiiable indications are available 
we regard an estimate as of too specula- 
tive a nature. 

Under date of August 24, they report 
a somewhat improved situation, as ap- 
pears in the following extract: 

The progress of recovery from the 
drought-stricken conditions of the last 
few months has been on the whole very 
satisfactory, and unchecked by any un- 
due meteorological pressure. In both a 
pastoral and agricultural sense, the coun- 
try is rapidly assuming its normal fer- 
tility, and stock generally are steadily 
recovering stamina. Any reliable state- 
ment of the shortage wnich will result 
from the drought is still impossible, and 
the carliest shearing returns, which alone 
form tne data for any estimate, are 
awaited with much interest. The pros- 
pects of the market for t.e approaching 
season are favorable. in London the 
prospective supples for the immediate 
future are unusually small. For the Sep- 
tember series the total is not expected 
to exceed 120,000 bales, against 312,000 bales 
for the corresponding series last year; 
while the supplLes of the new clip avail- 
able will, in ail probability, be lessened 
by a delayed shearing. It is reported that 
the condition of trade itself in Europe is 
hardly favorable to a rise in prices, but 
that the likelihood or shortage in supplies, 
together with the continuous reduction 
in stocks in all European centers due to 
American demand, may be expected to 
favorably influence values. The chief 
source of supply for some months will 
be in the local markets, and the demand 
promises to be unusually keen, 


A shortage of 75,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 pounds in a clip so important as 
that of Australasia cannot fail to ex- 
ercise a strong influence upon markets, 
our own included. The September 


sales in London, showing an advance 
of five per cent or more, justify this 
conclusion. 

Colorado, Idaho and Wyoming have 
increased their flocks by nearly 700,- 
000 sheep, but there has been a loss in 
the rest of the country equal to seven 
per cent of the number in the spring of 
1896. This loss, as was to be expect- 
ed, was greatest in Ohio, where it was 
nearly fifteen per cent of last year’s 
flocks, and in Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan, where it exceeded ten per cent. 

Although there is a smaller number 
of sheep in this country in 1897 than 
in 1896, the wholesale slaughter going 
on during the last few years has been 
checked. The certainty of the pass- 
age of a tariff law imposing a duty on 
wool, supplemented by the great and 
rapid increase in price following the 
adoption of the measure, put new 
heart into the wool growers, so that 
a marked movement towards the in- 
crease of flocks has occurred, and 
there is a very considerable demand 
for ewes for breeding. The tendency 
previously noted to change from 
merinoto mutton breeds has continued, 
and even increased in force, as is indi- 
cated by the extracts from our corre- 
spondence. This, in connection with 
a favorable winter, has resulted in the 
territorial sections in a somewhat 
lighter fleece, shrinking from two to 
three per cent less than last year. It 
is, however, evident that, in the 
opinion of many, the movement 
towards mutton sheep has been car- 
ried to excess, and that there will 
shortly be a reaction in favor of fine 
wool. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the MIcHIgAN 
FARMER. 


A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.— Free to our Readers, 


DisORDERS of the 
Kidneys and Blad- 
der cause BRIGHT’S 








URINARY DISOR- 
DERS, DROPSY, etc. 
For these diseases a 
POSITIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in a 
new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonder 
ful Kava-Kava 
} SHRUB,called by bot- 
anists, the piper me- 
7 thysticum, trom the 
4 ZA er ag pbinny East 
India. It has the ex- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. traordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Urie Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
ete., Which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rey. A.C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 
York, testifies in the Christian Witness that it 
cured him of Kidney disease after sixteen 
years’ suffering. Hon. R.C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt.. gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecu- 
liar to womanhood, 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Chureh Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 


this paper. 

RAM FOR 20 DAYS to make 

8 room for importation of breed - 

ing ewes. 100 head big, robust one and two-year- 

old high class. pure bred SHROPSHIRE RAMS 

to select from. Also P.C Boars. Write ‘Mich, 
. 


price list. A, H, FOSTER, Allegan, Mic 





CUT PRICES 










sitive “3 
Guarantee 


to wash as clean as can be 
done on the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff’s 

Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Agents 
wanted, For exclusive 
territory, terms & prices, 
write Portland Mfg. Co. 


m$1.48- ATTENTION! - $1.48 

| “Agente to sell our celebrated 20th century nickei watch, 
, warranted for 5 years, equal as tunekeeper to any Elyin 
watch; received highest Price Medal at World's Expesi 
tion. Just a watch which sells everywhere for #5. Ine 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
in each county one sample watch free for examination, 
and if you think it the biggest bargain ella hp agent 
$1.48 and ex. chgs.; otherwise don’t take, If money is sent with 
order watch will be sent postpaid and you save 35cex.chgs Order 
atonce. Q, T, FRETER CO., Henrietta Bldg., Ubieago. 


If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making wells to 
any depth, we 
make them. Send 
for catalog “LL” 

IS 


and state your 























Ww Catalog 





ants. 
free. F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill 
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All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS CLUBS. 


President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
will be held in the Senate chamber at 
Lansing, commencing on Tuesday, De- 
cember 14, 1897. 

This meeting promises to be, like its 
predecessors, of great interest to every 
farmers’ club in the State. 

A carefully arranged program is be- 
ing prepared and every effort will be 
made to make every session of the 
meeting a pronounced success. The 
program will be published in The 
Farmer in due time. 

Able club-workers have been placed 
upon the program, while it is confi- 
dently expected that Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson will accept the in- 
vitation of the Association and be pres- 
ent to take part in the program. It 
is hoped that no farmers’ club in the 
State will fail to be represented by 
delegates at this meeting. The small 
expense to each club attending the 
sending of two delegates will bring 
ample returns in increased enthusi- 
asm and knowledge of club work and 
ways. 

And right here applies most aptly 
the old maxim, “In unity there is 
strength.” Let there be shown by the 
attendance at this annual meeting that 
same loyalty to the work, that same 
earnestness of purpose and unity of 
sentiment, which has so fittingly char- 


-acterized every meeting of the Asso- 


ciation. 

At this meeting will be given direc- 
tion to the work of the ensuing year. 
Measures and methods are here tu be 
considered and every local club should 
send its delegates, carefully instructed, 
that thus the work of the State Asso- 
ciation may be the proper results of 
the united wisdom and careful con- 
clusions of its members in the use of 
their delegated power. 

All who are in sympathy with ihe 
aims and purposes of the Association 
are cordially invited to be present. 

J. T. DANIELLS, President. 

FRANK D. WELLS, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 








The official call for the convention 
appears above. 
ss: 68 

The annual convention of the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs will 
be held at the capitol building in the 
city of Lansing, on December 14-15-16. 

- zs s 

Secretary Wells is enthusiastic over 
the prospect of having by far the most 
interesting and most profitable meet- 
ing in the history of the Association. 

* ok a 

The joint meeting between the 
State Association and the State 
Grange is now an assured fact. The 
program is rapidly being arranged, 
and will soon be ready for announce- 
ment. 

ss 8 

The convention promises to be fifty 
per cent larger in numbers than any 
previousl} held. We confidently pre- 
dict that more than two hundred del- 
egates will be in attendance. 

a * os 

The interchange of ideas, the com- 
parison of methods, the mapping out 
of the Association’s work for the en- 
suing year, the visits to the State in- 
stitutions, and, more than all, the for- 
mation of enduring ties of personal 
friendship between the two hundred 
farmers’ club workers brought togeth- 
er from every part of the State, all 
mean a feast for those so fortunate 
as to be in attendance. 

ake a * 

A visit to the Agricultural College, 
every department of which will then 
be in practical operation and crowded 
with students performing their regu- 
lar work, and an hour or two at the 
Industrial School for the Blind will 
round out a half day’s experience, the 


memory of which will linger long and - 


profitably in the after life of every 
delegate to the convention. 
* * * 


The entire afternoon of the second 
day of the convention will be devoted 
to visiting the several State institu- 
tions in Lansing and the immediate 
vicinity. We believe this arrange- 
ment is a wise one, and that it will 
give general satisfaction. The people 
can not know too much of these insti- 
tutions and their practical work. This 
arrangement of the Executive Com- 
mittee is directly in line with legiti- 
mate Farmers’ Club work. 





NOTES ON REPORTS FROM LO- 
CAL CLUBS. 





The Springport Club has a commit- 
tee of ten on club extension. This is 
a practical pledge that the work will 
not lag in that localiry. 


“One or more new clubs in adjacent 
territory before January 1st,” should 
be the practical working motto of 
every Farmers’ Club in the State. 


Another new club to report this 
week: The Exeter Farmers’ Club, of 
Monroe county; Mrs. B. G. Knaggs, 
corresponding secretary, Scofield, 
Mich. 

West Avon Club is in line with a 
special committee on club extension. 
More than fifty clubs in the State 
have done likewise. The future suc- 
cess of the Farmers’ Club movement 
will never be questioned so long as 
such loyalty is manifested. 


The movement in Gratiot county to- 
ward the formation of a County Asso- 
ciation will be carefully watched by 
Farmers’ Club workers’ throughout 
the State. We hope to be able to re- 
port every important detail through 
this department. 





REPORTS OF LOCAL CLUBS. 





SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 
About fifty members met with Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Ludlow, October 9th. 
After the usual opening exercises the 
club adopted a special program, pre- 
sented by W. Cox, for our next 
(Thanksgiving month) meeting. 

The question “How can we best in- 
crease the number of farmers’ clubs?’ 
was opened by B. G. Brown, who said 
we should use this means of combina- 
tion to meet the combines of all other 
interests, which were preying on the 
farmer. We should have more repre- 
sentative farmers in our halls of legis- 
lation; make our wants known and in- 
sist on our rights being respected. The 
sentiment following was that we 
should do some missionary work in the 
towns surrounding ours where no club 
organizations existed, and a commit- 
tee of ten were appointed by Pres. 
Griffith for that work; Messrs. 
Knowles, Novis, Joy, Wellington and 
Brown, with their wives, being the 
committee. Upon motion of Mrs. Joy, 
a committee of two for each meeting 
is to be appointed by the president, to 
be known as the Reception Committee. 
Their duties will be to meet and intro- 
duce strangers who may visit us. 

The ladies’ subject, “One Day’s Ex- 
perience,” was presented by Mrs. N. 
C. Brown by a paper which the club 
greatly enjoyed. The day was one 
when threshers unexpectedly arrived; 
a small boy, a pup dog, and a flock cf 
fifty ducks combined to make the day’s 
experience one of interesting care. 

Mrs. A. H. Dey selected for her one 
day’s experience a certain Monday, and 
closed by comparing the many modern 
appliances for doing our work with 
those of our parents, who had to do 
everything by hand. 

Mrs. Leighton thought we should 
look more to our pleasant surroundings 
while engaged in our labors. 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee fixed the next meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Knowles, November 2. 
All members are invited to bring small 
displays of their farm, garden, orchard 
and dairy products; quotations and 
sentiments from the members are to 
be of a thanksgiving nature. The 
farm, field and home, subjects of grain 
raising, forage crops, root crops horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, the gar- 
den, the lawn, the dairy, literature and 
home adornment, were assigned to 
members of the club, who are to give 
short talks or papers on each subject. 
A paper by Mrs. F. 8S. Leighton, “The 
advantages of farm life over city life.” 

Jackson Co. REPORTER. 

SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club convened at the home of 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry N. Tefft, and was 





presided over by Vice-President Mrs. 
Frank W. Fowler. After partaking of 


the bountiful refreshments, the regu- 
lar order of business was pursued. 
The invitation of the Parma club was 
accepted to join with them in a union 
meeting, to be held at Parma, Friday, 
Dec. 3, 1897. It was voted to have each 
member recite a quotation at roll-call, 
giving name of author selected from. 
The program opened with music by the 
mandolin club. Question, ‘Acts of the 
last legislature,” was discussed by 
Hon. Henry N. Tefft. He reviewed 
some of the acts passed, as well as 
some not passed; thought most of the 
members were conscientious in their 
doings, yet some were politically 
biased. Thought the county fair bill 
was poorly managed; a lawyer. was 
paid over $200 and the bill was put in 
the hands of a representative opposed 
to it, who advised the committee not 
to report it. Said he believed the 
farmers’ clubs of the State were used 
last winter to promote the interests of 
certain individuals in public office. <A 
vocal solo was rendered by Ora Tefft 
with accompaniment by the mandolin 
club. 

It was voted to drop the names of 
all persons from the roll who had not 
paid any dues, but by paying their ar- 
rearages they would be reinstated. The 
next meeting of the club will be held 
at the pleasant home of Mrs. Ada Tefft 
in the village, where a good program 
will be rendered. 

GEO. DOUGLASS, Reporter Pro Tem. 

Jackson Co, 

WALES FARMERS’ CLUB—WORK AND 

METHODS. 

Written in response to the invitation 
given in The Michigan Farmer of July 
31st, to give a description of the sys- 
tem in vogue in our club work. 

The Wales Farmers’ Club was organ- 
ized thirteen years ago. It has the 
regular constitution and by-laws of 
any organized society. The member- 
ship is not restricted, and it meets the 
first Friday of each month. Each meet- 
ing has two sessions, the one in the 
forenoon conducted by the ladies, the 
gentlemen viewing the farm mean- 
while. 

The hostess provides milk and pota- 
toes for the dinner, everything else 
being carried. Dinner is served on 
tables. 

We have a viewing committee ap- 
pointed at the beginning of each meet- 
ing, whose duty it is to look over the 
farm and take note of growing crops, 
buildings, fences, stock, ete. The com- 
mittee reports upon these subjects at 
following meeting, the condition of 
each, different methods used, also on 
general neatness. ‘This is believed to 
be one of the best features of our club 
work, as the men begin to tidy up the 
farm as soon as they learn the meeting 
is to be held at their place next. 

The male members pay an annual 
fee of ten cents. We endeavor to 
have a literary program for each meet- 
ing, and generally have two subjects 
for discussion. One the Association 
question, the other a club question. 
The discussion of politics is debarred. 

Our officers, which are president, 
vice-president, secretaries and _ treas- 
urer, are elected in September and 
serve one year. 


MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. : 
St. Clair Co aeiniihieas 


SOUTHERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

The October meeting of the South- 
ern Washtenaw Farmers’ Club was 
held on Friday, October. the first, at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Tracy. 

President English called the meet- 
ing to order, and caused the veterans 
of the club to feel quite like “putting 
on airs” when he referred to the age 
of our club (not of the lady members), 
it having been organized over twenty 
years ago. It has been in successful 
operation ever since, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional vacation of com- 
paratively short duration, and we 
may feel a pardonable pride in having 
been members so long, also in the fact 
that our constitution and by-laws have 


been models for many other clubs, 
some so far away as Minnesota. May 


we continue for many years to come. 

The reports of the last two meetings 
were read and approved. After the 
transaction of some _ miscellaneous 
business, the question of holding an 
institute, the coming winter, was pro- 
posed and finally decided that the sec- 
retary be instructed to apply to proper 
authority for an institute, with State 
aid, 

The literary exercises were opened 
by very interesting press clippings 
selected and read by Miss Annetta 
English. She closed with a beautiful 
poem, ertitled “Growing Old Grace- 





fully,” in memory of the late 





Mrs. 


Sandford Howard, of Lansing, who 
has often met with us, and to whom 
the lines apply with most happy sig- 
nificance. 

A question box followed, with some 
very good questions, which the mem- 
bers solved to the best of their ability. 

The one that brought out the most 
discussion and interest was, “Give 
your idea of a township school sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Rawson, to whom the question 
was referred, said that he did not feel 
qualified to give a definite opinion 
upon the matter, never having studied 
it much, but the following plan is re- 
ported to have given satisfaction, 
where it has been tried, and at less ex- 
pense than our present method. He 
was in favor of larger districts, and 
fewer schools. We have too many 
small schools, with few pupils, and 
low-priced teachers. They should be 
enlarged, small, weak districts should 
combine, and have a larger school and 
higher priced teachers. There is en- 
thusiasm in numbers, and a_esmail 
schoo] of only about a dozen pupils be- 
comes listless, and uninterested, and 
needs the stimulating influence of com- 
petition in the race for knowledge. 

There should be several good schools 
in each township, with better teachers, 
and better equipments. 

One central school would necessitate 
a large outlay—a large building with 
several teachers, apparatus, wagons 
to carry the children to and from 
school, ete., but four or five good 
schools in a township where there are 
now eight or nine small schools would 
be preferable. 

The principal speaker in defence of 
the township system was Mrs. Allen, 
who was quite in favor of it, and cited 
the case of a county in Ohio where 
they have tried the plan and met with 
success, in corroboration of her belief 
in its efficiacy. 

It took them five years from the time 
the plan was proposed to obtain popu- 
lar favor for it and the desired oppor- 
tunity to put the theory into practice, 
but they at last succeeded in establish- 
ing one central or high school for the 
township which has now been in oper- 
ation for two years, to the entire satis- 
faction of all, and at a saving of a 
thousand dollars for the two years. 

She would prefer sending children to 
such a school, to having them attend 
the high school in town, as they are 
at home nights. Wagons are provided, 
covered, where the weather is cold cr 
inclement, and there is no worry about 
their getting back and forth safely. 
The schools are graded, and the pupils 
graduate, with the advantages of 
our union schools. : 

In the discussion which followed, 
most of the speakers were rather op- 
posed to the township system, while 
many had no well defined opinion 
upon the importance of improved dis- 
trict schools, and were deeply inter- 
ested in the subject. 

After adjournment, a delicious sup- 
per was found ready for our imme- 
diate consideration, and our generous 
hostess can surely find no fault with 
the hearty manner in which we testi- 
fied our approval and appreciation of 
her successful efforts. 

The next meeting will be held on the 
first Friday in November, and will be 
an Autumn meeting with appropriate 
subjects. 

EVELYN SPAFFORD, Reporter. 


Washtenaw Co. 
FARMERS’ 


LINDEN AND ARGENTINE 
; CLUB. 
The October meeting of the Linden 
and Argentine Farmers’ Club was 


held at the residence of Byron Hop- 
kins, in the township of Deerfield, on 
October 2d. Although not largely at- 
tended by members of the club, a great 
many visitors were present from 
throughout the town of Deerfield. 
through the efforts of Mr. Hopkins, so 
it proved one of the pleasantest meet- 
ings we have ever held. After dinner 
the company gathered in the parlor 
and listened to the program for the 
day. 

A paper was read by L. C. Laing, en- 
titled ‘Duties of Parents to Their Chil- 
dren,” which was both instructive and 
interesting. 

The question “Is the law just to the 
widow in the distribution of a man’s 
property at his death?’ was opened by 
a talk from J. A. Pratt, who took the 
side that the law is just, which 
brought out a very lively discussion, 
entered into somewhat by the ladies, 
who, it was evident by their talk, do 
not think the law is just. 

We next listened to A. C. Bird, of 
Highland, who gave us a very able and 
interesting talk on “The bepefits to be 
derived from farmers’ ¢lubs.’’ The 
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thanks of the club are due Mr. Bird 
for being with us and helping us in his 
able and efficient manner; but we are 
glad to say that Mr. Bird will be re- 
paid in knowing that he convinced the 
farmers of Deerfield that it was time 
they, too, were organized and helping 
in this good work, and that we expect 
in a short time Deerfield will add one 
more to the list of farmers’ clubs. Be- 
ing situated near each other we can 
be of great help and benefit to each 
other. The company dispersed to their 
homes, feeling they had enjoyed a very 
pleasant day. The club will hold its 
next meeting at Mr. Ed. Traphaggen’s, 
on the first Saturday of November. 

Genesee Co. EDWIN PRATT, Cor. Sec. 

ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting, the first one 
after the summer vacation, was held 
on the 6th inst., at the home of Pres. 
J. C. Jewett, and the vacancy in the 
home was keenly felt by all as we 
gathered, for death had entered this 
home a few months previous, and 
taken the wife and mother. 

After dinner, a brief inspection of 
stock and buildings was made. Some 
samples of very prolific corn were 
shown, three and four good-sized ears 
being shown upon a single stalk. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the 
rearing and feeding of swine—some 50 
head now being on the farm. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. Matthews; vice-president, Mrs. 
C. E. Bills; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. S. Moss; treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Dan- 
iells; corresponding secretary, J. T. 
Daniells. 

A paper, by J. T. Daniells, on 
“Weeds and Their Eradication,” fol- 
lowed. The cause and cure for this 
serious and troublesome agricultural 
ailment was shown 

In discussing the subject W. Floate 
considered the present law for the de- 
struction of weeds within the jurisdic- 
tion of the overseer of highways, to be 
deficient, in that it does not provide for 
the payment of the officer. 

Cc. D. Rice said that no one wants 
weeds, but it is almost an impossibility 
to entirely eradicate ‘them 

M. S. Moss believes that weeds are 
not an unmitigated evil, since by their 
growth is shown where the best land 
is. 

Cc. E. Bills called attention to the 
narrow-leafed plantain, or “buck- 
horn,” as it is sometimes called. He 
had made some careful investigations 
and found the product of one single 
seed to be sixty-three heads, one of 
which heads yielded seventy seeds, 
thus showing the rate of increase 
of which this plant is capable. 

The Association question was next 
taken up. Mrs. J. T. Daniells said the 
best work for the coming year is by 
study and thought to educate, make 
our club strong and efficient, and 
be ready to take up whatever work 
comes to us—make advancement in 
all lines of proper work. 

J. Price advised the formation of 
new clubs in unoccupied territory. He 
suggested that each club aid in the 
formation of at least one new club. 

Several other members spoke, advis- 
ing similar lines of work, with suitable 
preparation for effective work with 
the Legislature at the proper time. 
Retiring President Jewett thanked 
the members of the club for the cour- 
teous treatment given their presiding 
officer, and the club extended to him 
a hearty vote of thanks for the able 
and impartial manner in which he had 
discharged the duties of his office. 

The next meeting will be held on 
November 3d, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Bills. 

Clinton Co. J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec. 

GENEVA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

In the absence of the president, F. J. 
Fishbeck presided at the meeting held 
at the home of Lewis Fitch, October 
2nd. After the pleasant and social 
hour around the dinner table, and the 
usual literary program, the discussion 
of the Association question was 
opened by a spicy paper, by Mrs. John 
Fishbeck. Among other things she 
said: What you and I might consider 
a very profitable question for discus- 
sion, our neighbor could see nothing 
profitable or interesting in. She had 
recently read an editorial in one of the 
home papers, saying farmers should 
spend less time on the streets in town, 
not go oftener than once in six months, 
then bring home a wagon load of the 
necessaries of the home, not buy so 
many nice carriages nor so expensive 
machinery, have only one good suit 
of clothing to wear to church and fu- 
nerals, wear our bonnets till they are 
worn out. But if we all go back to the 
old ways, with a plow, scythe, ax and 





hand rake, who then would whine? 
There would hardly be profits enough 
to support two or three large estab- 
lishments in town. 

H. Reed thinks we have more friends 
because we belong to farmers’ clubs. 
We are largely led in our discussions 
by A. C. Bird. 

The question box drew out quite an 
enthusiastic discussion on institute 
work, dairy subjects, ete. Adjourned 
to meet at Spencer Woodworth’s, the 


first Saturday in November. 
MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec’y. 
Livingston Co. 


NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The attendance of the October meet- 
ing was well up to the average, and a 
profitable time was enjoyed by all. 
James Cusick and L. C. Hull were 
elected delegates to the county conven- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs, which con- 
venes the last Saturday in October at 
Ithaca. 

The State question, “What is the 
Most Profitable line of work for the 
club to pursue the ensuing year?” was 
then taken up. 

L. C. Hull led the discussion. He 
said it wasehard for him to give any- 
thing new whereby better work could 
be done. Some do not come because 
the club is not run according to their 
ideas. He thought, too, we should con- 
sider subjects that not only benefit us 
as farmers but as intelligent voters. 
The financial questions should be 
studied. 

John Swigart believed that politics 
could not be safely argued. He feared 
that it would create strife. “The best 
way is to make our own club success- 
ful, and when others see we have a 
good thing they will want one, too.” 

Cornelius Grove then gave a few in- 
teresting remarks, saying: “We musi 
get more for our labor. We must have 
more time for leisure. If we do not 
look out for our own interest our farms 
will slip away and we will become 
as serfs in Ireland. If we cannot agree, 
we should agree to disagree.” He 
thought each and every member should 
take part in the talks and discussions. 

The next meeting will be held at T. 
D. Cushman’s, the first Thursday in 
November. 

Gratiot Co. COR. SEC’Y. 

CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting of this club 
was held on the 29th, at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kingsley, of 
Clyde, and was largely attended by 
members and visitors, much of the pro- 
gram of music and recitations being 
furnished by Port Huron talent. 

The literary program was complete 
and interesting, and included a paper 
by J. W. Gardner, of Lansing, on “Tax- 
ation;’’ one by Mrs. F. O. Reynolds, on 
“Household Economics,” and a most 
practical talk from notes by Michael 
Myron on “My Experience’ in 
the Details of Farming.” The club 
would be benefited if other members 
would give their experiences in simi- 
lar fashion. 

Sugar beet culture came up for dis- 
cussion. A number of farmers in this 
section have raised an experimental 
crop. The general impression appears 
to be that, from present indications, 
beet culture here is not a_ success. 
though Mr. Myron, in his paper or talk, 
said he considered them worth more 
than $4 a ton for feeding growing pigs. 

Some discussion was then had on 
methoés of preparing the ground and 
sowing wheat, all methods being ap- 
parently a failure this year. Mr. Les- 
ter Cole last year sowed oats, and 
when heading out plowed under and 
treated the field as a summer fallow, 
rolled after sowing, and had a fine 
standing crop, which yielded from the 
threshers twenty-four bushels per acre. 
The next meeting will be held at the 
residence of Mrs. Michael Myron, in 


Grant. 
MRS. O. McKAY, Cor. Sec’y. 

St. Clair Co. 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB 

Our club held its last meeting at the 
home of B. J. Fuller, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5th. President B. J. Fuller intro- 
duced the subject of ‘Increasing the 
number of Farmers’ Clubs,’”’ which met 
with the favor of the members. Ac- 
cordingly a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to establish new clubs in the 
adjacent neighborhoods, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. 

The club question followed; “Which 
is the most profitable live stock to keep 
on the farm at present prices?’ Dis- 
eussion opened by William Cotcher. 
He said his sons were doing the farm- 
ing now, but if he were to go into stock 
raising again it would be sheep, and 
after that came cattle. 

Chas. Cook said he hardly knew 
where to begin at the present time, A 


short time ago it was all dairying. 
During his experience in the past, 
horses had done the best. He had sold 
a colt less than a year old for $100. He 
is undecided which will be the best for 
the next five years, particularly so in 
regard to sheep. We should all keep 
a little of each kind. The time to sell 
is when anything brings a good price. 

Mr. Johnson thought he had made 
more money from cattle than sheep for 
the past eight or ten years. Could 
never do much with sheep. * 

J. J. Snook, a guest of the club, 
thought we changed about too much. 
At one time he had all white-faced 
cattle and should have stuck to them. 
but did not. He liked sheep and 
thought they were ahead. They keep 
the weeds and brush down. He 
thought every farmer should keep 
some sheep. We should never try to 
farm without plenty of live stock to 
use up our coarse stuff, if no more. 

Mrs. Flumerfelt thought the farmers 
made as much money out of hogs as 
anything generally. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Griggs was in favor 
of the hogs, etc. They had sold over 
fifty this fall and received $500 in re- 
turn. 

This meeting occurring in potato 
digging time, our male members were 
conspicuous by their absence, and the 
question box disclosed the question, 
“Do men work harder than women, 
and why do they not attend the club 
as well?” 

Mrs. Fisher thought they did not, 
and thought the old saying a true one, 
“A man’s work is from sun till sun, but 
woman’s work is never done.” A man 





was given more strength than a wom- 
an to be able to do harder work, but 
a man could not endure a woman’s 
work for one week. There is many a 
farmer’s wife who has to sit up at 
night and sew while the farmer hus- 
band is sleeping. She thought they 
might attend the club if they would 
hurry as the women did before they 
went and after they returned. 


Mrs. Johnson thought women had 
more courage and pride than the men. 
Men do not have to hurry like the 
women. Women have just so much to 
do each day and a man could do little 
or much, and finish to-morrow or the 
next day. It is injurious to be always 
hurrying. 

Mrs. Snook thought the women had 
to work very hard and there was no 
money in it, that men worked harder 
when they did work, and had, when 
they did rest, more absolute rest. Men 
spend much more time visiting than 
women. 

Mrs. Flumerfelt thought woman’s 
work was harder for her then man’s 
was for him, and thought the men 
might attend the club if they had a 
mind to. 

Mr. Cook said there was one thing 
he would like to know: If the women 
work so much harder why do they live 
so much longer than men? He thought 
the most of woman’s hard work was 
fret and worry. 

Mr. Snook thought women undertook 
too much. 

After the general literary program 
and supper, the club adjourned to meet 
at ©. B. Johnson’s in November. 
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Vegetable Compound. 
using six bottles I was cured. 
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WOMEN DO NOT TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Modest Women Evade Certain Questions When Asked by a Male 
Physician, but Write Freely to Mrs. Pinkham. 


An eminent physician says that *‘Women are not truthful, they will lie 
This statement should be qualified; women do tell the 
truth, but not the whole truth, to a male physician, but this is only in regard 
to those painful and troublesome disorders pecu- 
liar to their sex. 

There can be no more terrible ordeal to a delicate, 
sensitive, refined woman than to be obliged to an- 
swer certain questions when those questions are 
asked, even by her family physician. 
cially the case with unmarried women. 

This is the reason why thousands and thousands of 
women are now corresponding with Mrs. Pinkham. 
To this good woman they can and do give every 
symptom, so that she really k 
the true condition of her patients through her 
correspondence than the physician who per- 
sonally questions them. Perfect confidence and 
eandor are at once established between Mrs. 
Pinkham and her patients. 

Years ago women had no such recourse. 

Nowadays a modest woman asks help of a 
woman who understands women. 
from any form of trouble peculiar to women, 
write at once to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., 
and she will advise you free of charge. 

And the fact that this great boon which is 
extended freely to women by Mrs. Pinkham, is 
appreciated, the thousands of letters which are 
received by her prove. 
ters as the following are constantly pouring in: 

‘“*T was a sufferer from female weakness for 
about a yearandahalf. I have tried doctors 
and patent medicines, but nothing helped me. 
I underwent the horrors of local treatment, but 
received no benefit. My ailment was pronounced 
ulceration of the womb. 
tense pains in the womb and ovaries, and the 
backache was dreadful. 
i'- worst form. 
+, ep my bed. 
almost cause spasms. 
pain no longer I was given morphine. My 
memory grew short, and I gave up all hope of ever getting well. Thus I 
dragged along. At last I wrote to Mrs. Pinkham for advice. 
I read carefully her letter, and concluded to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
After taking two bottles I felt much better; but after 
My friends think my cure almost miraculous 
Her noble work is surely a blessing to broken-down women. ”"—-GRACE L. STANs- 
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If you suffer 


Many such grateful let- 


I suffered from in- 


I had leucorrhcea in 
Finally I grew so weak I had 

The pains were so hard as to 
When I could endure the 


Her answer came 





FOR SALE Hot Bed Sash Cheap. 
® 25 H. P. Locomotive Boiler 
PETER J. SCHUUR, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
BUY ATRUCK FARM 10 acres enough. Gar- 
® dening for profit and 
pleasure. Good markets: good health and neighbors 
OnChieago road. JOSEPH T. BARKER, Niles, Mich 


All about PATENTS. 


Send for book on patents FREE. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


— can earn a year’s salary during the next six months 
more own vicinity with the American Temperance 
ti Insurance Association of New York City. Great 
saving to temperance people. Agents without revious 
experience making $100 to $200 per month. Write to 
day to E.S. Marvin, Supt.,Granite Bldg..Rochester, N.Y. 


Rubber Specialties. $¢ni f°", 
EUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., Cleveland. 
EARL D. BABST, 

56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at-Llaw. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U.8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references- 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 
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THE HUNTER’S MOON. 





A frosty presage fills the air, 
The hills are lost in haze, and soon 
High in the heavens, ful: and fair, 
Will rise the hunter’s moon. 


And with the moonrise she will come, 
Down garden paths we knew of old, 
Where summer’s fairest flowers lie numb 
With withered red and gold; 


All save the flower of love—confessed 
The blossom that holds us most in thrall 
And this within her faithful breast 
Doth spring perennial. 


Then rise, oh hunter’s moon, and grace 
The dark earth with thy silvery boon; 
A dearer light thou bring’st—her face— 
To me, oh, hunter’s moon! 
—Demorest’s. 
SO ———— 
WEEN POLLY — FOR DANC- 
ING. 





When Polly played for dancing, 
And her slender fingers flew 
Across the flashing ivory keys 
As if they winked at you, 

The music bubbled under 
The magic of her hand 

As if the very notes were mad 
To join the festive band. 


When Polly struck the measure 
Of two-step or of waltz, ; 
The oldest there grew young again 
And taughed at time’s assaults; 

While lovely Sweet and Twenty, 
And happy Sweet Sixteen 

Went floating light as thistledown 
The merry staves between. 


When Polly played the lancers 
You should have seen us bow, 
And weave the figures out and in; 
Would we were dancing now, 
With Polly playing bravely, 
And all the old set there, — 
Till who’d believe ‘twas midnight by 
‘tne clock upon the stair. 


Then Polly played as gayly 
As the youngest heart can feel, 
And lad and lass we danced amain 
Tne blithe Virginia reel. 
If Cupid sped his arrows, 
Be sure his aim was true, 
When Polly played for dancing, and 
The hours fairly flew. 
—Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 





FOR VERA'S SAKE. 





“Ivan, ask no more. I have told you 
that I do not love you; that you can 
never be more to me than what you 
have aiways been—a good and sincere 
friend. Cease, then, to beset me with 
your entreaties and leave me as you 
found me—your well-wisher, now and 
always.” 

A fiery light illumined Ivan Turgoff's 
eyes for a moment. 

“You love another,” he said, fierc2ly. 
“That cur of a Slavinski has won your 
heart, as I suspected all along. Can 
you deny it?” 

The girl spoke no word, but a deep 
color mounted to her cheek. Ivan went 
on, his tones growing louder as he 
continued: 

“I cannot understand women’s ways. 
You turn from me, who am willing to 
give you a life’s devotion and who «m 
an honest man, and you give your love 
to one who is not worthy to kiss the 
hem of your garment—Slavinski.” 

“Yes,” she returned proudly, “that is 
the man whom I would call husband. 
Since danger is in his path, let me be 
at his side to share it with him, so 
that if death claims him, it may claim 
me as well.” 

“Death is a sad wedding guest,” -e- 
marked the other ironically, ‘“‘and sure- 
ly it were hard for one so young and 
fair as yourself to surrender thus soon. 
Think again. Think many times be- 
fore you join yourself to this man, 
whose very presence is contamination 
—whose very breath is a lie.” 

He turned on his heel with a bitter 
laugh and quitted the apartment. 

His way led him through winding 
courts and vile slums, until he reached 
a squalid house in the neighborhood of 
Soho. There he muttered a password 
at the door, and, passing rapidly up 
the stairs, entered a gloomy-looking 
room lit with a couple of candles, and 
presenting a thoroughly forbidding as- 
pect. Half a dozen men were scatter- 
ed about the room, smoking and talk- 
ing; but, though all of them had much 
to say, not one of them raised his voice 
but carried on his conversation in muf- 
fled tones. For spies were everywhere 
and prudence had to be observed. 

Ivan took a chair near the window, 
and having lit a cigarette conversed 
with his neighbor on the right. After 
some commonplace remarks, the latter, 
a dark, beetle-browed man, said in a 
whisper: 

“Have you heard the latest report, 
my friend?” 

“What report do you mean?’ asked 
Ivan carelessly. 

“Dolt,” said the other, “why affect 


ignorance thus? I mean the report of 
the committee appointed to inquire in- 
to the case of poor Michael Lestroff, 
who is now on his way to the mines. 
You remember we had some difficulty 
in discovering his betrayer.” 

“Perfectly.” 

“We have found him at last. His 
name is known to the brotherhood.” 

“What is the name of this traitor?’ 
asked Ivan. The other man looked up 
cautiously, and then, settling his lips 
near his companion’s ear, he whisper- 
ed, “Petroff Slavinski.” 

A strange shiver ran through Tur- 
goff’s blood when he heard that name 
pronounced. For one moment a mighty 
feeling of joy welled up in his heart, 
for he knew that his rival would soon 
cease to be a rival more. Surely fate 
was on his side, he reasoned. The 
man of all others whom he hated with 
a fierce hate was to be swept out of 
his path—the way would be left open 
to him to Vera and Vera’s love. Glori- 
ous dreams of bliss floated through his 
brain, and he told himself that he had 
found happiness at last. 

The room slowly filled, and at length 
silence was demanded, and a thin, 
white-bearded old man took his seat 
at the head of the long, narrow table. 
This was the president of the Court of 
Secret Condemnation. An instant hush 
fell over the assembled throng as the 
president rose to his feet, and opened 
a scroll, from which he proceeded to 
read. 

The document set forth that after 
much research the Brotherhood of the 
Black Seal had discovered the individ- 
ual by whose information the arrest 
and sentence of Michael Lestroff had 
been brought about, and that the indi- 
vidual in question was no other than 
Petroff Slavinski. 

A murmur of execration ran through 
the room as the president paused. Af- 
ter a moment he resumed: ‘‘Comrades, 
it is now our duty to resolve this meet- 
ing into a court to try this man for the 
foul treachery of which he has been 
accused. Call the witnesses.” 

One by one the witnesses told what 
they had to report, and as the words 
were uttered, faces round the: table 
grew blacker, while stifled curses rose 
thickly on the air. When all the testi- 
mony was concluded, the president 
caused slips of paper to be passed 
round the board, on which each man 
was required to write his verdict. A 
great hush fell over the group, as the 
president, having opened the slips, be- 
gan to read out the verdict. In every 
case the word written was “Guilty.” 
Then the president rose to pronounce 
sentence: “The sentence of this court, 
composed of the English section of :he 
Brotherhood of the Black Seal, is that 
Petroff Slavinski, spy and traitor. be 
executed. The executioner will be chos- 
en by the drawing of lots, as 1s our 
custem.” 

Turgoff listened, while his heart beat 
fiercely. Suppose he should draw the 
fatal lot, and be appointed to slay the 
man who was his rival! Ah, no--he did 
not wish for that. Much as he hated 
Slavinski—who, in addition to having 
won Vera’s love, had, in years gone 
by, done him a foul injury—mueh as 
he hated him, yet he would not be kis 
murderer. A prayer went up in his 
heart that any one save him migiat be 
chosen by the fatal lottery. 

Five minutes later he breathed a 
deep sigh of relief, for the awful task 
had fallen to another. His hands were 
not to be stained with his rival's blood, 
after all. Nihilists, when engaged in 
the work of vengeance, act swiftly. 
The man who had drawn the Zatal lot 
was to seek Slavinski out that very 
night and put an end to his treacher- 
ous career at one fatal stroke. 

The strangest thing in human na- 
ture is inconsistency. Men often do 
the very things today which yesterday 
seemed to them thoroughly opposed to 
their natures and inclinations, and it 
would seem as though logic were the 
last thing thought of in ihe daily 
course of human actions. Inconsist- 
ency now entered Ivan Turgoff’s 
heart, and he began to think. 

A few hours before he had nated 
Slavinski, and longed for his death, tor 
then Vera might still become his wife. 
But now that the loathed rival lay un- 
der sentence of execution, a strange 
feeling of pity entered his heart—pity 
connected not with the spy, but with 
Vera. 

He pictured her face when she 1e- 
ceived the news that the man she leved 
lay dead. He fancied he could hear her 
convulsive sobs, he believed he could 
see the anguish in her eyes when the 





terrible truth was known. Perhaps the 


‘Shock might kill her—for women of 


Vera’s stamp did not love lightly—and 
the ordeal would be overwhelming. 
Could he, loving her as he loved her, 
suffer her to pass through this bitter- 
ness? 

He tried to stifle his better feelings, 
but the essence of this man’s nature 
was good, and the better feelings pre- 
vailed; Vera’s lover should be saved if 
he could save him. 1t was for her sake. 
and what would he not do for so sweet 
a sake as that? Yes, he would save 
Slavinski is he could. 

He knew that Loris Manskoff, the 
conspirator appointed to carry out the 
sentence of the court, would not at- 
tempt his fell purpose until after mid- 
night, and now it was wanting half an 
hour to that time. Slavinski’s house 
was in Bayswater—there was yet time 
if he hastened. He hailed a hansom, 
and was quickly driven in the direction 
of the house he was seeking. Arrived 
there, he found all the lights extin- 
guished, and it was evident that Sla- 
vinski had retired. 

To rouse the household and to warn 
the spy of the impending danger would 
be madness, for would it not ‘nvolve 
the arrest of Manskoff on his arrival 
and the betrayal of the cause which 
he still clung to, heart and soul? No, 
he must find a better way than that. 
By some fortunate chance a ladder, 
left by workmen who bad been pairt- 
ing the house, was resung against one 
of the windows. Glancing around 
hastily to see that he «vas unobserved, 
the intrepid fellow ssounted the steps, 
and after wrestling with the window 
fastenings with iis knife gained ad- 
mission to the house. 

Was it Fate whicn had led him to 
this room first of 1ll, for there, stretch- 
ed on the bed, sleeping «us peacefully 
as a child, was Petroft Slavinski! A 
night light burned on the table beside 
the bed, and on that table Jay a pho- 
tograph of one whom ‘Turgoff knew. 
It was Vera’s portrait, and she had 
sent it to her lover the day before. 
Seeing the picture, ihere came of a 
sudden to him who gazed on It a vio- 
lent return of the old jealousy, and for 
an instant he wavered in his good re- 
solve. But it was only for an instant, 
and then the better puipose triumphed. 
He leaned over the sleeperand touched 
him gently on the brow. WSiavinski 
awoke with a slight cry. 

“Who are you?” he said, hoarsely, his 
words almost incoherent through fear. 
and, then, looking keenly at his visi- 
tor, he recognized the man whom he 
had cruelly wronged in ike days gone 
by. White as death, he gasped out: 
“Ivan—Turgoff! Heavens above!—so 
you have found me out at last! You 
have come—you have come to kill 
me—” 

“I have come to save you. But has- 
ten, for the time is short.” 

“What do you mean?” asked che oth- 
er, as he gazed wildly about him. 
“What brings you here, at this hour?’ 
In a low, hurried voice 'Tur.zoff re- 
plied: 

“Your death has been decreed this 
night by the Brotherhood of the Black 
Seal which you have so foully betray- 
ed. Already the executioner is on his 
way—perhaps he is even now at your 
door. I have come to warn you and 10 
save you if 1 can.” 

Slavinski, scarce knowing what he 
did, hurried on his garments and then 
turned toward the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked Tur- 
goff. “Have you a place of safety to 
liy to?” 

“TI will go to my nephew’s house,” re- 
plied the other. “He will give me shel- 
ter for the night, and in the morning 
I will leave for the Continent. There 
I shall be safe, thanks to your timely 
warning. Merciful heavens, if you had 
come too late!’ 

“I would not have come at all,” re- 
turned Ivan Turgoff, sternly, “but for 
one thing, all-powerful—all-coimpeil- 
ing.” 

“And that is—?”’ 

“The woman whom you see in this 
photograph,” replied ‘Turgoff, as he 
placed his hand on the portrait. ‘To- 
night I learned for the first time that 
she loved you and that you loved her. 
And now listen. I have saved your 
miserable life for her sake, and for her 
sake alone. Had you not been the pos- 
sessor of her love you might have died 
like the dog that you are. And now 
go.” , 

But Slavinski, traitor and poltoon as 
he was, was, nevertheless, not alto- 
gether lost to some sense of gratitude. 
He took Turgoff’s hand, and raised it 
to his lips. 

“May the Holy Father reward you 
as you deserve,” he said, huskily,ashe 
; quitted the room, and a moment later 





the house door closed on his retreating 
form. 

Turgoff breathed a sigh of relief, 
“He is safe at last,’ he said to him- 
self, “and Vera’s tears will not be shed 
after all.” 

His work being now done, the brave 
fellow turned to make his exit, but ev- 
en as he did so he heard a trampling 
on the garden path below; and a mo- 
ment afterward a man’s face appesr- 
ed at the window. He had mounted by 
the same ladder as Turgoff himself 
had used. It was Loris Manskoff. 

The two men faced each other by 
the light of the flickering flame. Mans- 
koff, was the first to speak. 

“You here, Turgoff?” he said fiercely. 
“What is your business here?’ 

But before the other could reply 
Manskoft’s eye fell on the bed, and the 
disarranged clothing told its own tale. 
In an instant the truth flashed upon 
him. 

“Traitor and coward!” he hissed. “It 
is you then who have warned him and 
help him to escape? Perchance it was 
you who aided him in the capture of 
poor Lestroff. Traitor—traitor—trait- 
or!” 

Very calm was the bearing of Ivan 
Turgoff, as he replied: 

“I admit that I have helped this man 
to escape. But in the capture of Lest- 
roff I had no part—nor am I false to 
the brotherhood. I aided the escape of 
this dog of a spy because, cur and 
coward as he was, his life was Jear to 
one whom I love more than life, and so 
I saved him. Aye, and if it were to 
come over again, I would play the 
same part and be proud to play it.” 

“Liar!” cried Manskoff, ‘‘do not seek 
to cloak your infamy thus. This is a 
pretty story, but do not think that Iam 
a child, that I should believe it.” 

“Very well, then,’ replied Turgoff, 
steadily, “I have no further answers 
to give.” 

“But I have,” cried the Nihilist. “I 
have one answer for traitors, and here 
it is.” 

A knife glistened in the air, and a 
second later Ivan Turgoff fell to the 
floor, mortally stabbed. 

One fierce look of hate his asassin 
threw at him, and then quitted the 
room as he had entered it. 

He who had struggled so faithfully 
for the woman he loved lay dying, the 
life blood slowly ebbing from his side. 
every moment bringing him nearer to 
the great change. 

Moving with difficulty, he reached 
the table where Vera’s photograph 
rested, and he clasped the portrait to 
his breast. é 

“Vera,” he whispered, speaking to 
the face in the picture; ‘Vera, it is 
sweet to die in your service since it is 
not permitted to me to live therein. 
Darling, as I lie here near the end 
there rises in my heart a hope that 
perhaps after all we may be suffered 
to come together in the life hereafter 
to be bound in everlasting bonds. Vera, 
may that hope remain?” 

The eyes of the photograph seemed 
to say, “That hope may remain.” 

His voice was very weak now. 

“Vera—beloved of my heart, goodby 
forever on earth. Tell me, oh, tell me, 
that in the other world you will come 
to me.” 

The lips of the photograph seemed to 
whisper: “I will come to you.” 

He lay back satisfied, his eyes fixed 
on the portrait till the last. 


A Plant Feeds 


‘on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess of sprouting changes the 
hard seed into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 

Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 

@Sold by all druggists at 25. a § 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. e's 
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The airp. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. -All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








EFFECT OF SALT ON BUTTER. 





Few butter-makers think of the ef- 
fect the salt may have on the butter, 
how much mischief may be done by 
the use of a poor quality of salt after 
all the pains one has taken to carry the 
cows and the milk and the cream 
through in the best possible manner. 

Few, too, really understand how the 
salt acts in the butter, and what is 
the real purpose of it, or how it may 
affect the character of the product. 
And yet it is one of the most important 
things in butter-making. To a 
hundred pounds of butter we use six 
pounds of salt. This in itself is a seri- 
ous thing to think of. Six per cent of 
bad salt is readily seen to be quite suf- 
ficient to completely ruin all this quan- 
tity of good butter, and yet it is rarely 
considered as being worth one’s notice. 

There is salt and salt. Some good, 
some very bad, for when salt is bad it 
is very bad—for butter. The common- 
est impurity in salt is the chloride or 
the sulphate of lime. Either is one of 
the worst impurities that can be added 
to these exceedingly delicate fats. 
Either of them has a very bad effect 
on the flavor and appearance of butter, 
making white specks in it, and giving 
it a bitter flavor. It is almost impossi- 
ble to avoid patches or spots in the but- 
ter when these impurities exist in the 
salt. 

Salt is used as an antiseptic, that 
is, to prevent decomposition of the but- 
ter by exposure to the air, or to the 
minute quantity there may be in it of 
lactic acid, which is one of the most ac- 
tive ferments that exist in milk, and of 
which it is impossible to exclude every 
trace by any amount of washing the 
butter. It does this, not by uniting 
with the butter, but by becoming dis- 
solved in the water of it, and forming a 
coating over and around every minute 
particle of the grains, or between the 
threads or fibers which are made by 
the pressing of the globules out into 
such form in the working of the butter. 

If one takes a thin slice of well made 
butter it will be impossible to see or 
drain from it a single minute drop of 
water in the mass. But put it un- 
der a microscope, or look at it with 
a common magnifying glass, and we 
see bundles of threads, as it were, 
twisted and weaved together, and little 
gems of brightness interwoven among 
these fibers, as the light is reflected 
from them. These are the minute 
drops of brine made of the water in 
which all the salt has been dissolved, 
and they completely envelop the par- 
ticles or threads of the butter. Thus 
they protect these from contact with 
the air. 

The air we know is filled with a vast 
number of minute germs floating in it, 
as we see when a beam of light comes 
through a small hole into a darkened 
place. It is only thus that these bodies 
are visible to the unaided eye. Among 
them there are myriads waiting to get 
into contact with this or that sub- 
stance for which it has some predelic- 
tion, some purpose to effect upon it. 
But salt is deadly to these organisms, 
and when the butter is well coated with 
this brine as we see it in the butter, 
these germs have a great difficulty in 
getting in their work upon it, and so 
the butter is saved. Hence when the 
butter is completely enveloped, every 
small particle of it, in this brine, it is 
safe from thes? injurious germs lying 
in wait for it. And so we use the salt 
for this purpose. 

But what if the salt itseif is impure? 
Then the butter is acted upon in vari- 
ous ways. Some impurities of salt are 
bitter, as the magnesia that is often 
in it. Some impurities make it greasy, 
as the potash often in the salt. The 
lime only makes it white, and hence 
the white patches so often seen in win- 
ter butter, or indeed in summer-made 
as well, when the salt is not perfectly 
pure, and this is quite rarely. This im- 
purity is indispensable in the cheaper 
kinds of salt. 

The magnesia and potash salts in it 
are soluble in water at a very slightly 
different temperature than that of the 
perfect solubility of the salt, and thus 
it is that while thesé impurities may 
be precipitated from the brine at one 
moment, they are quickly dissolved 
again when the temperature changes a 
few degrees. The attention needed 
to secure this proper temperature and 





watch the process carefully, costs 
money, and hence the purest salt can- 
not be procured at the same price as 
the inferior qualities may be. 

Thus one must be extremely careful 
in getting only the actually pure salt 
for fine work in the dairy, and as it is 
only fine work that pays, this choice 
of pure salt is indispensable to profit. 

H. STEWART. 

(So many times, during our experi- 
ence in dairying and inspecting the 
county dairies and creameries through- 
out the State, have we seen the evil ef- 
fects of a poor quality of salt, that we 
always stand ready to warn all butter 
makers against its use. 

Too much cannot be said against the 
practice of using “common barrel 
salt’’ in the small farm dairy where but 
little butter is made. Although the 
amount of salt used is very small, it 
does pay to purchase and keep on hand 
a sufficient quantity of the best qual- 
ity of butter salt. 

We have tried all kinds of salt for 
both stock and domestic purposes. For 
several years we have invariably used 
the highest grade of guaranteed butter 
salt we could obtain, securing it in bar- 
rel lots. It is not so very fine, nor is 
it coarse, but it dissolves perfectly in 
the butter, surrounding each tiny grain 
with a film of clearest brine that 
makes the golden granules of butter 
fairly glisten in the light. No “common 
salt” will answer our requirements in 
making butter.—Ed.) 





SOME DAIRY LAWS NOW IN 
FORCE. 


The following will interest many 
of our readers, though these laws have 
been published before in this paper. 

The law regarding oleomargarine is 
now in force, and several prosecutions 
are being made in Detroit and else- 
where in the State. 

PROHIBITED ARTICLES. 

1. Generally, any article which has 
mixed with it or abstracted from it, 
or substituted for it,. any ingredient 
which lowers its quality, strength, or 
purity, or is injurious; or if it is sold 
under the name of another article, or 
is falsely branded; or has been colored, 
coated, polished, or powdered to con- 
ceal inferiority, or to make it appear 
of greater value; or in which there is 
fraud or deceit. 

2. Decomposed or tainted animal or 
vegetable substances or products of 
diseased animals. 

BUTTER. 

Anything not made entirely from 
milk or cream. 

CHEESE. 

Anything in semblance or imitation 
of cheese which is not made from un- 
adulterated milk or cream. 

Only cheese made from milk from 
which no cream has been taken can 
be branded or sold as “full cream 
cheese.” Cheese not branded may be 
presumed to have been made from 
skimmed milk. 

MILK. 

Milk which is impure, unwholesome, 
or adulterated, or from cows which 
are diseased, or fed upon the refuse 
of a distillery or of a brewery, or upon 
any substance deleterious to the qual- 
ity of the milk; such as garbage, swill, 
or any substance in a state of fer- 
mentation or putrefaction, or from 
cows kept in connection with family 
in which there is infectious disease. 
Milk must contain not less than 3 per 
cent ffat and 12% per cent solids. 
Milk from which cream has been re- 
moved must be labeled as skim milk. 

RESTRICTED ARTICLES. 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Oleomargarine must not be sold in 
the State, unless free from coloration 
or ingredient that causes it to look 
like butter. 

Oleomargarine must be branded as 
such; and stores, hotels, restaurants, 
boarding houses, ete, “shall have 
placed on the outside door and con- 
spicuously hung in the center, and 
placed on the walls of any store or 
room where food is sold or furnished, 
a white placard on which is printed 
in black ink, in plain Roman letters 
of not less than three inches in length, 
and not less than two inches in width, 
with the words ‘Oleomargarine or but- 
terine sold or used here.’ ”’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician. retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having testedits wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming bg i 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y, 
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$300 for Correct List 


ALSO A VALUABLE GOLD WATCH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND 10 CORRECT WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.00 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you 
Send at least Ten Gorrect Words. 

Never before was such a remarkable offer made as this. We, the publishers of Woman's 
World, deliberately promise to pay $300.00 in cash fora full list of correct answers, and we 
further agree to give an elegant $50 Guarantee American-Made Watch and Chain to you if you 
send at least 10 correct words. How Can We Afford To Do lt? Read and learn our method. We 
{ntend to obtain over one million regular subscribers for our great magazine known as Woman's 
World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have made in the past five years and 
all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because we know that 
after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit of a 
million dollars a year afterward. We make our calculations upon an enormous scale. We have 
the money, brains and reputation to do it! 


An instructive and Profitable Contest. 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the places of stars in the list of words given below 








80 as to make words that are adapted to the descrij.tion given at the right of each set of missing letters. You 
are to make as many words as ha can to fit the definitions. but must only supply as many letters as there are 
stars, For example we will tell you that the full answer of No. lis PENNSYLV ANIA. because no other letters 


than . ¥, V, N, A, can be supplied to make the name of a State. Again. in No, 9, for example, you must 
make a ll the continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President. and in this instance, just to give 
you a“tip,” we will mention that the Ist two letters in the last name are Mc. Now can you supply the whole name? 


lf at First You Don’t Succeed, Try Again. 


Rear in mind, you are to receive 8300.00 in cash and a &50.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain if you send 
a .il list of answers. or you will receive the $50.00 Watch and Chain (without the cash) if you send at least 
ten correct words. : 











Name of a 9. KEKKKKKR KKHKKKKKY 
S i . = 
1. P * td w Ss * L w A w 4 * chenp He the The name of aman_oted for receiving 
UnitedStates 850,000 a yeur salary 
Another State of the : wit , 
2. w E ww E ww E w United States. ‘ Name of another Presi 
3 c & N ‘> I & N te Ti A place in the 10. L w N ww L Went. He was assassinated 
2 United States. 
4. Bex TxN Another place'in the United} 94. S&P XN Namo of a distant Country. 
A well known Country, full 12. Hi wW WName of another distant Country. 
5, A www A of patriotism. c A ac 
i j i A noted army 
G6. Xk XXON A large river in America. 13, Wxxxi x GTX Neeneral of about 
y | c wikk AG vy A place thousands of Illinois a 
® people call their home. 1 4. Cx F oid EE A popular kind of drink. 
A popular 
8. ww ww w s w w R w D monthly - 
publication issued in N.Y. City 15. *%A%*x ER another popular drink. 
, Every word needed to make the list complete has been printed millions of times in Geographies, Dictionaries, 
Newspapers and other accessible mediums of information. When you have made as large a list as you can, send 
us your list. with 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to Weman’s World. As soon as ‘your letter is 


received, we shall turn the same over to the well-informed committee of examiners, and. if you have sent at least 
ten correct words, we shall send you by express prepaid. our #50.00 Guarantee American-made Watch and 
Chain, with the understanding that, if you find as represented, you are to become a regular subscriber to 
Woman’s orld, in accordance with our arrangements and offer as indicated when we send you the valuable 
850.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. Furthermore, if the committee decides that you have sent a full correct list, 
yon shall receive 8300.00 in money, also the $50.00 Watch and Chain. When you send your list of words, don’t 

ail to name your nearest express office. as well as post-office address, so the prize may reach you promptly. 
Don't forget to mention whether you want a lady’s or gentleman's watch. 


We are thoroughly reliable and our publication has been eatablished for 10 years. 


READ THIS. you send a list ot words without enclosing twenty-five cents, your letter will be "Oo 
in the waste basket. he one sends us a full list of correct words we Maltvas the 8300.00 ihe frsrenrtypinene 
the largest list. While we do not expect more than one full list. if any. we will divide the @800.00 equally if 
10 or less persons send full lists, thereby guaranteeing at least ®30.00 to each, orif more than ten persons 
send full correct lists we will pay #20.00 in cash to the others that follow and will give every contestant the 
beautiful and practical weich and chain which we will buy back for #50.00if not as represented. It is under 
atood that when you get the watch you shall either become a regular subseriber to Woman’sa World or senc 
ieee ore rae tous. Itis ey understood — if you are dissatisfied with the prize awarded you 
nducting any part of this contest. you shall return what you have receiv i 
your money back, thereby guaranteeing satisfaction to you. . ne en eee 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 


This contest is honestly conducted. The only money you need send with your list of words 
is 25 cents, to pay for trial subscription. If you are already a subscriber, be cue to mention it, 
and the new subscription w'll be extended on the old one. If your list is correct, as per above 
instructions, your prize will be sent by express without delay, and if you don’t feel fully satisfied 
that you have won at least $50.00 worth, then you needn't become a regular subscriber to Woman's 
World, although many people imagine that our magazine is interesting only to ladies, it is in reality 
equally interesting to husbands, fathers, brothers and all other members of the family, yet if you 
desire you pou have our magazine sent to a friend while the prize will come to you. Distance from 
New York makes no difference in bringing you your prize of money andawatch. People who live in 
far-away States or Provinces have the same opportunity as those who live in New York. Now, if 
you are interested in grasping this most remarkable offer, send your list at once, with 25 cents, 
pyre carability hg cn or = pe panne, and your prize will be forwarded promptly. As 

liability we refer you to Clarke’s Bank, 154 Nassua St., N. Y. é } santi 4 

‘iaen, ee y R ° or to any Mercantile Agency. 


Prize Dept., WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., North William St., New York City, N. Y. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


rice $65 


Unequalled for 

the Average Dairy. 
Larger Sizes if desired 
Send for descriptive 





; Soo NREE BOOK io" ‘ 
“GOOD BUTTER and HOW to MAKE IT.” 
Crea Separators, Creameries. Write 
KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO.,Lansing,Mich 


peal B 4 BY INCUBATORS 
inact aaneter 6) ATA MEET 















a Get our 128 p. catalogue. Heauti- 
& fully illustrated; full of pointers 
_ on poultry culture and explain- 
Ying the art of hatching eggs by 
machinery. Mailed for 6 cents 
~ in stamps; worth a dollar bill. 


DES MOINES INGURATORGO,, Box 85 OES MOINES, 1A. 















Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


self-regu . The simplest, it 

Catalogue. — pee y chee st fret-clane Hatcher 
‘American Sep. Co., in the market, reulars 

Box 1025, GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, ILL. 








ve Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Fipin System of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 










wo Great EGG MAKER 


‘ 3@ GREEN BONE CUTTER, 
1 MANN’S GiANive orvsTaL Gric 

; , For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 

ia we. W. MANN CO., MILFOKD, MASS, 




















our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St. 
Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Manufacturers and Dealers in. = 

Or write R. E. STURGIS, 
tae Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 


Improved ___—_— 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery, 
Torun by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 

We have everything for Dairy and 
Creamery Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 











RONZE TURKEYS- Strictly pure bred, large 
B and vigorous. Stock very reasonable before Dec. 
Ist. GC. P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 

1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS,exclusive- 
B ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 

Cockerels, $2 to 82.50. Eggs 8) 
M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 





and Conger strains. 
per 16 E. 
FOR S$ ALE Thoroughbred Barred P. Rock cock- 
* erels and pullets. Also eggs in sea- 
son. WEBB BROS, Newport, Mich. 








AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 


CANCERS! TUMORS! Say PPe,tocr cure at you 
home. Never lost a single case. Write for circu- 
lars. MIzPAH MEDICINE CO., Saratoga Springs, N.Y 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE A tated paid.. 
SIX MONT 

N. B We Sill always stop sending paper when 
the time for which itis paid has expired, so that, 
to avoid missing any numbers, all should renew 
promptly. 

Always send money by draft, 
order, registered letter, or by express. We will 
not be responsible for money sent in letters. 
Address all communications to,and make all drafts, 
checks and postoffice orders payable to the Lawrence 
Publishing Co. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Regular Ads. per line, each insertion............ 25c. 

Business notices, solid minion, charged count. .55c. 

Regular Reading Notices, set in reading matter 
type, Charged COUNt...............seeeeeeees 65¢. 

Special location, 25 per cent extra. 

No ads. inserted for less then 75c per insertion. 
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$3.50 per inch each insertion. 
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A mammoth tinmill is to be built 
Newcastle, Pa., which is to cost 
least $750,000, consume 200 tons of 
steel per day, making 4,000 boxes of 
tin-plate daily, and employ at least 
2,000 persons. This will be the largest 
mill in the United States. 





It is certainly gratifying to be able 
to say, regarding the municipal elec- 
tion to be held in this city in Novem- 
ber, that the representatives selected 
by the two leading parties for mayor 
are in every way fully competent to 
discharge the duties of that office in a 
satisfactory manner. Whether Mr. 
Clarence Black, Republican, or Mr. 
William C. Maybury, Democrat, is 
elected mayor, the city will be well 
served, and the duties of the position 
performed with honesty and ability. 





The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Improved Black Top Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association will be held in 
Union City on Wednesday, Oct. 27th, 
with a banquet in the evening. AN 
breeders and lovers of good sheep are 
very cordially invited to be present at 
the banquet. L. L. Harsh, of Union 
City, is president of the association, 
and L. M. Crothers, of Taylorstown 
Pa., secretary and treasurer. 





British consular and commercial 
agents in Japan are seriously exercised 
over the growth of American trade 
with that country, the United States 
now holding third place in the ranks 
of importing nations; with annual sales 
of: about $10,000,000, which are rapid- 
ly increasing. American manufactur- 
ers of railway material and other iron 
have completely cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of their British com- 
petitors. The British manufacturers 
assert that these manufactures are 
sold 50 per cent lower than they can 
be bought in the States, and that this 
is rendered possible by the tariff bill, 
which, while rendering no benefit to 
the American worker, whose wages 
are not increased, enables a combine to 
keep up prices to home consumers, and 
to sell abroad for cost, if necessary, to 
break down competition. Which asser- 
tions can be taken with a grain of al- 
lowance, as they are the expressions of 
men angry at being beaten by more 
enterprising competitors, 


THE WOOL SITUATION. 


The position of the wool market is 
being watched very closely by deal- 
ers, manufacturers, and growers, for 
they all realize that present conditions 
are in many respects quite new to the 
trade, and their results are therefore a 
matter of conjecture. It appears that 
the advance in domestic fleeces has 
reached its culminating point, and that 
the course of the market from this 
time forward will be governed to a 
large extent by conditions existing 
abroad. This means that prices in 
American markets have reached a 
point where foreign wools of certain 
classes can be imported at a cost no 
greater than domestic wools are sell- 
ing for. The advance has reached an 
average of about 8 cents from the 
prices of a year ago, and that this 
brings domestic and foreign wools to 
a parity is shown by the fact that 
Americans were again purchasers at 
the recent London sales. Values at 
those sales showed an advance of 
about 10 per cent, owing to the very 
material reduction of the world’s wool 
clip, especially that of Australia, and 
this will prevent any decline in Ameri- 
can markets for the coming year, or 
until the world’s supply of wool has 
again reached a normal amount. 

It will be remembered that while 
the Dingley tariff bill was under dis- 
cussion in Congress, The Farmer re- 
peatedly pointed out that under the 
provision excepting skirted wools from 
paying increased duties, the nominal 
rate of 11 cents per pound duty levied 
upon foreign fleeces of the first class 
would really be cut down to 8 cents per 
pound. That the § cent limit has been 
reached we quote the following from a 
circular of Coates Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia: “Wool has reached an average 
of 20.37 cents per pound for 100 quo- 
tations, showing a rise of 8 cents since 
a year ago, with a_ heavier rise on 
some qualities, but, following an aver- 
age decline of 11 cents from March, 
1893.” Of course the only wools 
brought in will be skirted wools, as 


whole fleeces, paying 11 cents per 
pound duty, would still be 3 cents 


above the value of domestic wool. 

To show that we are correct in our 
statements regarding the effects of the 
wool schedules of the Dingley tariff 
bill, we will compare the prices manu- 
facturers paid at the Liverpool sales 
for Australian unwashed skirted me- 
rino wool, and the value of Michigan 
and Ohio fine delaine fleeces in the 
Boston market. The cable quotes sev- 
eral sales of Australian wools of the 
above named class to American buyers 
at 10d. per pound, or 20 cents. To this 
must be added 11 cents duty, and 2 
cents for other expenses, and we have 
a total of 33 cents per pound. The Bos- 
ton price for unwashed Michigan de- 
laine fleeces is 20 cents, and for Ohio 
22 cents, and these wools are practi- 
eally the same quality as the Austra- 
lian fleeces imported to replace them. 
The best price offered for washed Ohio 
delaine is 30 cents in the Boston mar- 
ket, and for washed Michigan delaine 
27 to 28 cents. These values show 
that the sorting of Australian fleeces 
has been carried to a point where it is 
of less shrinkage than washed fleeces 
under this so-called “skirting” clause. 
Manufacturers are therefore getting 11 
cents compensatory duties where they 
pay only 8 cents, a most unjustifiable 
and dishonest advantage given them 
by Mr. Dingley and his chief adviser, 
S. N. D. North, secretary of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

It is therefore the duty of the United 
States treasury department, knowing 
the great advantage given manufactur- 
ers under this skirting provision, and 
that the treasury is thereby being de- 
frauded, to define clearly what consti- 
tutes “skirted” and “sorted” fleeces, 





and that before making this decision 
representatives of the wool-growers be 
given an opportunity to be heard, so 
that the department shall not be guid- 
ed wholly by the representations of 
importers and manufacturers. The 
secretary of the treasury can settle 
this question in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and in entire compliance with the 
provisions of the Dingley bil’, if he has 
the moral courage he is credited with; 
and we respectfully invite his early at- 
tention to this mostimportant question, 
to the end that justice be done the 
wool industry and the treasury receive 
the dues it is entitled to under the law. 





ARGENTINA’S TRADE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 





There has been considerable com- 
ment in the daily press of the country 
regarding the report that the Argen- 
tine Republic proposed retaliation 
against the United States because of 
the Dingley bill. This, it is said, will 
be done by the imposition of very 
heavy duties upon all goods sent there 
from the United States. This action 
is to be taken because of the duties 
imposed upon hides and wool by this 
country under the new tariff. Both 
these articles had been placed on the 
free list by the Wilson bill. But a 
look over the reports of business be- 
tween the two countries shows that 
the merchants and people of Argenti- 
na would lose more by the operation 


than they would gain, or even cause 
this country to lose. 
Notwithstanding the complaints 


from Argentina, the first month’s bus- 
iness under the Dingley law resulted 
in a balance of trade in favor of that 
country of over $4,000,000, or about 
$50,000,000 a year; and our trade the 
past year has been about three to one 
in favor of Argentina. The trade of 
the United States with South Amer- 
ica has been aptly said to be very 
much like a jug handle—all on one 
side. The official figures of the deal- 
ings of this country with the princi- 
pal South American countries for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, show 
that we imported from them about 
$101,000,000 worth of their products, 
admitting over 98 per cent of that en- 
tirely free of duty, and that they 
bought from us only about $30,000,000 
worth of our products, imposing duties 
on nearly all of it, and, in some cases, 
extremely high duties. The president 
of the Argentine Republic has recom- 
mended retaliation against this coun- 
try for curtailing privileges heretofore 
accorded that country in common with 
other countries, far greater than any 
privileges we have enjoyed from them; 
but it is not probable that the Argen- 
tine Congress will take decisive steps 
when the true relations of the two 
countries are shown by the discus- 
sions which will ensue in that body. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS AND 
PARTY SPIRIT. 

The tendency of the people to re- 
move their municipal elections, and 
consequently their municipal govern- 
ments, as much as possible from the 
influence of party is steadily growing 
in spite of the efforts of professional 
politicians to curb it. A striking ex- 
ample of this tendency was witnessed 
the other day in Indianapolis, where 
the whip of party was vainly employed 
to defeat the re-election of Mayor 
Thomas Taggart, whose non-partisan 
administration of his office had met 
with popular approval; and in their 
gradual emancipation from the spirit 
of party the people everywhere are 
more and more disposed to resent the 
interference of Federal power with 
their municipal affairs.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

We very 





much doubt the above 
statements. Party fealty has not been 
yet upon the altar of 


partisan elections to any great extent. 


sacrificed non- 





Why the very report of Mr. Taggart’s 








victory referred to in the above ex- 
tract, is headed by the Free Press in 
large letters: “The Democrats Won.” 
Of course they did; but how could the 
Democrats win if the victory was a 
non-partisan one? And then read the 
balance of the dispatch which the Free 
Press insists shows a tendency of the 
people to remove their municipal elec- 
tions from the influence of party: 
Indianapolis, October 12.—Thomas 


Taggart (Dem.) defeated W. N. Hard- 
ing (Rep.) for mayor by a_ plurality 


that will reach 5,000. The Republicans 
gave up the fight early in the evening. 
conceding a Democratic victory of 
from 38,000 to 5,000. At 11 o’clock 120 
precincts out of a total of 195 gave 
Taggart a plurality of 3,100. If this 
‘atio keeps up the official count will 
show a clear plurality for Mayor Tag- 
gart of 5,000. The rest of the ticket, 
including six councilmen at large, is 
elected by from 3,500 to 4,000. Of the 
ward councilmen, the Republicans will 
elect probably not more than four out 
of fifteen. Mayor Taggart was deluged 
with telegrams tonight from all over 
the country. He is freely spoken of 
as the next Democratic candidate for 
governor. He was elected on a silver 
vlatform. 

Isn't that delightfully non-partisan? 
Is not the political millenium near at 
hand when such evidences of non-par- 
tisanship move the editor of the Free 
Press to non-partisan tears of joy over 
the election of a silver Democrat? 

Frankly, is there not an arrant lot 
of humbug about this non-partisan 
cry? It comes largely from those un- 
successful in securing positions from 
the old parties, and who start a revo- 
lution that they may profit thereby. 
They have becéme soreheads, and blos- 
som out as “reformers.” The scheme is 
as old as history. It is always done 
in the name of the ‘‘people,” when the 
people would much prefer to see them 
attending to their private business and 
working for an honest living. These 
“non-partisans’ are generally = the 
cheapest kind of politicians. They are 
after glory and cash—but mostly cash. 
They start third parties, secure a few 
honest dupes to aid them bolster up 
the scheme, and then make some trade 
or sell out to the highest bidder. Such 
men are the driftwood of political par- 
ties. They attach themselves to the 
one temporarily in power, and change 
with every success. Finally discred- 
ited, they get up a party of their own. 
The principles are framed to catch the 
floaters, the disgruntled, the unsuccess- 
ful, who, having nothing to lose, either 
in prestige or character, take part 
in the new movement to regenerate the 
world and make every one happy and 
rich. So far as we can remember in 
the past 40 years, we do not recall any 
good accomplished by these new par 
ties. Their skeletons strew the waste 
places of political history, and even 
their appellations are forgotten, while 
the two great parties, representing 
nine-tenths of the people of the coun- 
try, are as strong as ever, and much 
more enlightened and intelligent. To 
deny this is to deny the success of the 
republic, guided by their counsels, and 
to forget its origin, history, and de- 
velopment. 





Women’s Christian Temperance Unien 
Conventions. 


The Canadian Convention will take place at 
Toronto, October 20th to 22d, and the Worlds 
Convention will be held at Toronto immediately 
a the Canadian Convention, October 23d to 
26th. 

For this the Grand Trunk Railway System 
have made a rate of One Fare anda Third on 
the certificate plan, from all points on its lines 
west of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, and 
these rates are also made from all points in 
Central Passenger Ass’n territory via the Grand 
Trunk Ry. Tickets and certificates may be 
had of any agent of the Grand Trunk Ry. System 
and connec ting lines. 

From Oct. 27th to Nov. 5th, the National 
Convention will take place at Buffalo, N. Y., for 
which a rate of One Fare and a Third on the 
certificate plan is also made. 

Attendants to these Conventions should bear 
in mind that the Grand Trunk Railway System 
are running three trains daily to Toronto, with 
Pullman Parlor cars on day ‘trains and Pullman 
Sleepers on night trains and is the only Line 
running the celebrated Pullman Sleepers. vi2 
the Lehigh Valley Road to Buffalo. 

For further information and reservation of 
berths, apply toany Agent of the Grand Trunk 


Railway System. or to C, H. Hunter, City Ticket 
Agent. and Ben, Fletcher, Tray, Pass, Agent, 
Detroit, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE CALEDONIA FAIR. 





The Caledonia fair was held on Oc- 
tober 6, 7 and 8, at the association’s 
fair grounds one-half mile south of 
the village. The town is a neat and 
thriving village of about 500 inhabit- 
ants, situated on the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, in the midst of a fine 
farming country. 

The weather was fine, with the ex- 
ception of the forenoon of the last 
day. This, coupled with the fact that 
the roads were good and the people in- 
clined to go, brought out a large at- 
tendance. On Thursday, the largest 
crowd ever at the fair assembled. 
The attendance on Friday would have 
been quite large if the rain had staid 
away. 

All the exhibits were especially 
good; indeed, the fair eclipsed its pre- 
decessors in all respects, not omitting 
the fakirs. The exhibit of fruit was 
large, and of many varieties. Mr. J. 
N. Pickett, of Caledonia, had a large 
share of it. In connection with this 
exhibit Mr. Pickett showed a collec- 
tion of grains and grasses. The ex- 
hibit of vegetables was fine, being 
mostly potatoes—all the standard va- 
rieties being shown. Large pumpkins, 
cabbages and turnips were in evi 
dence. A collection of dent corn at- 
tracted much attention. The poultry 
tent was well filled. 

In the art hall one could see canned 
fruit and jellies in large quantity. The 
pastry department was also well filled. 
The usual amount of needle-work was 
shown, and it was good. 

In stock, good sheep and hogs were 
shown. The hogs were mostly Po- 
lands and Berkshires. 

The races were numerous and at- 
tracted much attention, especially the 
harness and go one-half mile race. 
The track is not fenced, yet people 
seemed to keep out of the way better 
than if fenced. 

Dinner was served by the ladies of 
the M. E. Church at their ball, and 
they were well patronized. 

On the whole it was a successful 
and commendable fair, with the ex- 
ception that too many “something for 
nothing” men were present. 


Bd. RB. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES ASSIGNED FOR 
DECEMBER. 





Midland Co.—Laporte, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Nov. 30, Dec. 1. 

Gladwin Co.—Gladwin, Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 2-3. 

Ogemaw Co.—West Branch, Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 3-4. 

Oscoda Co.—Mio, Monday and Tuesday, 
Dec. 6-7. 

Crawford Co.—Grayling, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec, 8-9. 

Montmorency Co.—Big Rock, Thursday, 
Dec. 9. 

Otsego Co.—Vanderbilt, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 14-15. 

Cheboygan Co.—Cheboygan, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Dec. 15-16. 

Presque Isle Co.—Onaway, Friday, Dec. 
17. 


Chippewa Co.—Pickford, Friday and 
Saturday, Dec, 17-18. 

Marquette Co.—Chocolay, Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec. 20-21. 

Houghton Co.—Lake Linden, Wednes- 
day, Dec, 22. 

Baraga Co.—Baraga, Wednesday, Dec. 
22. 


Mason Co.—Ludington, Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec. 18-14. 

Manistee Co.—Onekama, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 14-15. 

Benzie Co.—Frankfort, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 15-16. 

Grand Traverse Co.—Traverse City, 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 16-17. 

Emmet Co.—Petoskey, Friday and Sat- 
urday, Dec. 17-18. 

Charlevoix Co.—Charlevoix, Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec. 20-21. 

Antrim Co.—Central Lake, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 21-22. 

Missaukee Co.—Lake City, Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec. 13-14. 

Wexford Co.—Manton, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 14-15. 

Kalkaska Co.—So. Boardman, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Dec. 15-16. 

Osceola Co.—Le Roy, Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 16-17. 2 

Lake Co.—Luther, Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 17-18. ; 

Mecosta Co.—Big Rapids, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 21-22. 

Newaygo Co.—Ashland, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec, 22-23. 





ONE-DAY INSTITUTES ASSIGNED 
FOR DECEMBER. 

Newaygo Co.—-Hesperia, Thursday, Dec, 
2; Ensley, Saturday, Dec. 4. 

Berrien Co.—Galion, Monday, Dec. 6; 
Barroda, Tuesday, Dec, 7; Benton Har- 
bor, Wednesday, Dec. 8; Coloma, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 9; Bainbridge, Friday, Dec. 10. 

Shiawassee Co.—Bennington, Tuesday, 
Dec. 7: Carland, Wednesday, Dec. 8; 
Henderson, Thursday, Dec. 9; New Lo- 
throp, Friday, Dec. 10. 

Montcalm Co.—Gowen, Tuesday, Dec. 7; 
Coral, Wednesday, Dec. 8: Amble, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 9; Six Lakes, Friday, Dec, 10; 
Entrican, Saturday, Dec. 11. 

Hillsdale Co.—Allen, Tuesday, Dec. 7; 
Camden, Wednesday, Dec. 8; Bird Lake, 
Thursday, Dec. 9; Church, Friday, Dec. 
10; No. Adams, Saturday, Dec. 11. 

Isabella Co.—Gilmore, Tuesday, Dec. 14; 
Weidman, Wednesday, Dec. 15; Shepherd, 
Thursday, Dec. 16. 

Mecoata Co.—Remus, Monday, Dec, 0, 





LIME ON WHEAT. 





To Dr. R. C. Kedzie, Agricultural College, Mich, 

Dear Sir:—I wish to sow slacked lime 
on wheat. I have found a quantity 
of lime that has been stored in the 
basement of a warehouse some three 
or four years; has been kept dry and 
in good condition. 

Do you think that the result would 
be beneficial, and when is the proper 
time to sow? 

Please reply 
Farmer. 

Barry Co., Mich. Cc. R. 

Sow in the fall, mixing well with 
the soil by harrowing. It will be 
beneficial on sandy soils, and those 
containing much vegetable matter. 

R, C. KEDZIE. 


MEETINGS OF STOCK ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


through Michigan 





During the Chicago Fat Stock and 
Horse show, which is to take place No- 
vember 1 to 6, meetings of the follow- 
ing associations will be held at the 
places and dates indicated: 

American Clydesdale Association—Sher- 
man House, Tuesday, Nov. 2,8 p m. 

American Shire Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—Sherman House, Wednesday, 
Nov. 3, 7 p. m. 

American Shetland Pony Club—Sher- 
man House Monday, Nov. 1, 7 p. m, 

Red Polled Cattle Club of America— 
Sherman House, Tuesday, Nov. 2, 10 a. m. 

American Aberdeen-Angus' Breeders’ 
Association—Leland Hotel, Thursday, 
Nov. 4, 7:30 p. m. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion—Auditorium Hotel, Thursday, Nov. 
& 1:2 p. m. 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation—Sherman House, Thursday, 
Nov 4, 7:30 p. m. 

American Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Association—Sherman House, Thursday, 
Nov. 4, 7:30 p. m. 

American Shropshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion—Sherm?n House, Thursday, Nov. 4, 
10 a. m. 

American Hampshire Down Breeders’ 
Assoctation—Palmer House, ‘Thursday, 
Nov. 4, 7 p. m. 

‘american Cotswold Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation—Great Northern Hotel, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 3, 8 p. m. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 

Hillsdale county has run in debt 
nearly $5,000 during the past year. 

A large steamer, used for steaming 
squash in a canning factory at Adrian, 
exploded last Saturday, killing two 
men and dangerously injuring several. 

James H. Hall, of Clover Blossom 
Farm, who had an article in last 
Farmer regarding live stock at the 
State Fair, is located in Huron, not 
Sanilac county. 

D. A. Havens, of Bloomingdale, has 
been appointed cheese and dairy in- 
spector by Pure Food Commissioner 
Grosvenor. He _ succeeds Lincoln 
Moore, of Pontiac, resigned. 

The Republicans of Detroit have 
nominated Clarence A. Black for may- 
or, while the Democrats honored May- 
or Maybury with a re-nomination by 
acclamation. Each candidate is put- 
ting up a strong fight and the cam- 
paign promises to be an exciting one 
with the result very much in doubt. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Saginaw 
made an exhibit of sugar beets at that 
place recently. Prof. Clinton D. Smith, 
of the Agricultural College, viewed the 
display and declared that there is no 
longer any doubt that the beets can be 
profitably grown in that section. It is 
reported that arrangements have been 
made to send a prominent Saginaw 
business man to inspect a few of the 
successful sugar factories in Nebraska. 

The Kalamazoo street fair, held last 
week, is declared to have been the 
greatest thing of its kind ever seen in 
the State. The farming interests of 
that section were well represented, 
and the merchants and manufactur- 
ers of the city were active in maintain- 
ing beautiful decorated booths and dis- 
playing their wares in an attractive 
manner. The city was crowded with 
people every day, the transportation 
lines being taxed to the utmost limit. 
The success of the undertaking has so 
far surpassed the expectations of the 
promoters that they have already an- 
nounced their intention of repeating 
the performance next season. 

Auditor-General Dix is anxious to 
overcome the impression that has be- 
come general throughout the State that 
persons delinquent for 1894 taxes have 
until May of next year to redeem the 
same. Redemption from the sale made 
from the tax record at the annual tax 
sale in December, 1896, for taxes of 
1894 or prior years, must be made on 
or before December 4, 1897, whether 
the sale was made to an individual 
or the description bid to the State. Re- 
demption money cannot be received, 
either by the county treasurers of by 


the auditor-general at any later date. 
On and after December 6 all lands bid 
to the State at the tax sale in Decem- 
ber, 1896, and not redeemed before 
that date, become State tax land and 
subject to sale as such, and all lands 
sold to individuals at said sale will be 
deeded on surrender thereafter of the 
certificate of sale. 





General, 

Admiral John L. Worden, famous as 
the commander of the Monitor in its 
noted fight with the Merrimac during 
the late war, died in Washington last 
Monday. 

The dome of the Robinson opera 
house in Cincinnati collapsed one night 
last week, causing three persons to be 
crushed to death while about 35 were 
more or less injured. 

A fatal wreck occurred last Sunday 
on the Chicago & Alton road near Mex- 
ico, Mo., in which one man was killed 
and four were hurt. Fourteen cars 
were ditched, and two engines demol- 
ished. The loss is estimated at about 
$20,000. 

The request of the weavers at the 
National Woolen mills at Olneyville, 
R. L, for a restoration of the scale of 
wages prior to the reduction of 1893, 
has been granted, to go into effect Dee. 
1. The reduction made in 1893 amount- 
ed to an average of 20 per cent. 

George M. Pullman, the palace car 
magnate of Chicago, died very sudden- 
ly at his home last Tuesday morning. 
His death was the result of heart fail- 
ure. He had been at his desk as usual 
on Monday and appeared to be in his 
usual health. He was 66 years old and 
had been a resident of Chicago since 
1859. 

The jury in the famous Luetgert 
murder trial, which has been on at 
Chicago for the past nine weeks, failed 
to agree upon a verdict. The jury 
went out last Monday evening and re- 





mained closeted until Thursday -fore- 
noon when it was discharged. It is 
reported that eleven favored convic- 
tion, but the remaining member held 
out for acquittal. 

Charles A. Dana, editor of the New 
York Sun, died at his home in Glen- 
cove, L. L., last Sunday afternoon. He 
had been confined to his home since 
the early part of June. His death was 
caused by cirrhosis of the liver. Mr. 
Dana was 78 years of age and he had 
been engaged in work of a literary na- 
ture almost constantly since 1842. He 
Was once assistant to Horace Greeley 
on the New York Tribune, acted as 
assistant secretary of war during the 
Rebellion and assumed charge of the 
New York Sun in 1868. 


Judge Stephen J. Field of the United 
States supreme court has tendered his 
resignation to President McKinley, to 
take effect Dec. 1. The President ac- 
cepted the resignation thus tendered, 
with much regret. Justice Field enter- 
ed upon his duties in May, 1863, and 
served upon the bench for over thirty- 
four years, a term longer than that of 
any member of the court since its cre- 
ation. He received his commission 
from Abraham Lincoln, and has sur- 
vived all the members of the court 
at the time of his appointment. 





Foreign. 

Ikdward Langtry, husband of the 
noted actress, Lily Langtry, died in 
an insane asylum at Chester, Eng., last 
week. His death is said to have result- 
ed from concussion of the brain, 
caused by a fall. 


Gen. Ramon Blanco, who was re- 
cently appointed captain-general of 
Cuba in place of Gen. Weyler, sailed 
for Cuba on the 15th of this month. 
Gen. Weyler returns to Spain. Gen. 
Blanco claims to be most desirous of 
ending the horrors of the war and es- 
tablishing peace on the island. 











GENTLEMEN:- 
me “5 Drops;” a 


remedy enough, and would advise all sufferers to 
that it will cure all the diseases that you mention. 


I ever used. 


liberty to use it in any way that you may see fit. 


Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Wea 


“5 DROPS 


sending for medicine for a number of my neighbors, in all amounting to $50.25 that 
I have sent you since last March. It has cured myself and many others. I had been 
suffering from Rheumatism and Neuralgia of the Heart for 25 years: also a bad 
case of Piles and Pealing in the Rectum for the same length of time, Kidney and 
Bladder trouble for 11 years, all of which is entirely cured. I cannot praise your 
send for some of your “5 Drops,” as I feel sure 


HAS CURED MORE THAN 1,000,000 PEOPLE 


The testimony of Mr. M. L. HOBBS, a prominent resident of 

Middleport, O., now free from pain after 25 years of sufferingfrom 6 

RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, PILES, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 


Enclosed please find money order for $.00, for which please send 
also some of your pills and “5 Drop Salve.”’ I have been 





[TRADE MARK.} 


M. L. HOBBS, Middleport, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1897. 


RHEUMATISM AND CATARRH FOR 20 YRS; 77 YRS. OLD; CURED IN 2 WEEKS. 


GENTLEMEN:—I feel it my duty to write and tell you what your medicine has done for me. I have had 
Rheumatism for over 20 years. Last spring it was so bad I could not get up or down stairs for pain, and I 
also had Catarrh of the head and throat, and heart weakness. I have taken “5 Drops” for two months 
and it has cured my rheumatism, Heart and Throat trouble. [am 77 years old and can walk a mile. I 
cannot praise “5 Drops” enough. It is all you claim it to be, and has done me more good than anything 
MRS. E. J. VANKANNON, Lonesboro, Texas, Oct 1, 1897. 


MR. MOTT AYRES, MANAGER OF THE WELL-KNOWN RELIGIOUS PAPER, THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FLAG, SENDS HIS UNSOLICIVED TESTIMONIAL. 


DEAR Sirs:—While the writer is not in the habit of giving testimonials of any kind, he feels that when 
a man has suffered, and tried doctors and remedies of almost every conceivable nature without any appar- 
ent results for the better, and finally by mere accident, and through curiosity, finds a remedy that gives not 
only relief, but results in a cure, he should not hesitate to make the matter known. 

The above has been my experience in toto. I was a great sufferer from severe pains in the small of the 
back. I saw your advertisement, and wrote you for some of your medicine, which I took according to the 
directions and as a result I was cured. I told my friends of it. and several have since used the remedy, and 
in each case it has effected a cure. This testimonial is purely voluntary and unsolicited, but you are at 


MOTT AYRES, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27, 1897. 


If you have not sufficient confidence after reading these letters to send for a large bottle, send for a 
sample bottle, which contains sufticient medicine to convince you of its merits. This wonderful curative 
gives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Catarrh, 
Asthma. Dyspepsia, Backache, nan Fever, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and 

ness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, “La Grippe,”’ 
Malaria, Creeping Numbness, and kindred diseases. 
* isthe name and dose. Large bottle (300 doses) $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00; sample bottle 
prepaid by mail 25c. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. Agents wanted. 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 





A Matter of Opinion. 


Users of the LIrTLE 
GIANT SEPARATOR 
hold one opinion in 
common and that is— 
the machine cannot 
be beaten for farm 
use. Of all dairy sep- 
arators it isthe easiest 
to operate, to attend 
to, and to clean, and 
it more than earns its 
first cost every year 
by the increased quality and quantity of 
butter which its use enables. Send for 


circulars. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester Pa., Elgin, Ill., 
Dubuque Ia., Omaha, Neb. 


NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 


No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water for 
Stock. Send name and et descriptive circular. 
Something new in CAST IRON STOCK TANK 
HEATERS. Ageuts Wanted. ; 
SPRANKLE & HAYWARD, Kendallville, Ind. 
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DOOR 
‘DAYS 


Cool, bracing cycling weather, 
tonic of the open air, golden sun- 
shine to paint away the blues—buy a 
Columbia now and keep-in good trim 
all winter. No time like the pres- 
ent—no bicycle so good as the 
Columbia. Hartford bicycles next 
best. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 
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Che Houschols. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 


We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 

fica, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish di The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella EB. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





E. ROCK- 








Written for Michigan Farmer. 
A MATTER OF EDUCATION. 





“T’d like to know the reason 
That cow will jump the fence, 
Or else she’ll push it over— 
T’ll tie her down from hence.” 
It was good Neighbor Dickey, 
Who ventxd grief that way. 
About the “whys and wherefores,” 
I’ve just a word to say. 


I noticed when his bossies 
Had just begun to grow, 
He'd fixed a little yard, there— 
In height a foot or so 
Because the calves were little— 
But they were sure to grow 
And overjump the palings, 
And then away they’d go. 


Another foot is added— 
They'll jump it as before. 

Now that’s the way to teach them 
That they can jump so high, 

And mind, when they are oxen, 
They’ll not forget to try. 


Our sleek and frisky coltie 
Knows how +9 push the fence; 

How gracefully he skips it— 
Coltie has common sense. 

They’d never learn the mischief, 
However keen and bright, 

If we, and Neighbor Dickey, 
Made fences high and tight. 


We find our little children 
About their artless play; 
Like colts and calves, these children, 
Do mischief every day. 
Pray do not drive them from you 
By sco'ding when 'tis done; 
Watch, patiently explaining, 
And guide their gleeful fun. 


Then gently teach them better, 
And prove yourself their friend, 

Trusting that on your efforts 
God’s blessing will descend. 

And when, as said the Wiseman, 
*Twould “spoil” to spare the rod, 

Don’t strike in anger, surely, 
Beneath the eye of God. 


So often in their sinning, 
They’re sinned against, you know, 
Because they’ve been neglected— 
Allowed astray to go. 
Don’t think to leave this duty 
For some one else to do, 
Remember ‘tis the business 
That Heaven has laid on you, 


You teach the horse by habit 
To do things that he ought; 
Habits of right the children 
Need carefully be taught. 
What made ycur tree grow crooked? 
How ever came it so? 
Because when but a sapling, 
Twisted ’twas left to grow. 


Just so, “’tis education 
That forms the common mind;” 
Just as the twig is twisted, 
The tree will be inclined. 
One ounce of kind prevention, 
The parent may be sure— 
’Tis quite beyond contention— 
Is worth two pounds of cure. 
Fennville. L. Cc. H. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








A VISIT TO THE SCHOOL. 
I visited our school the other day. 


There is nothing which does me more 
good than an afternoon thus spent— 
that is when we have the right kind of 
teacher. The one we now have is 
among the best teachers in the county. 
She commands good wages, but it is al- 
Ways a wise expenditure of money to 
procure a first-class teacher, a fact 
that is too often overlooked by school 
boards. 

Our teacher’s face is of itself an in- 
spiration. While in the schoolroom it 
is lighted up with enthusiasm, showing 
that her whole heart is in her work. 
She is progressive and modern in her 
manner of instructing, and while pleas- 
ant and smiling in her intercourse with 
her pupils, the best of order is main- 
tained, every child knows full well 
that misbehavior will bring punish- 
ment, swift and sure. I have been in 
few schools where there was so little 
whispering, yet the pupils are allowed 
liberties which one would suppose 
might be taken undue advantage of. 
For instance, whenever one of them 
wishes to consult the big Webster or 
one of the maps or charts which hang 
upon the walls, or to put into the stove 
any bits of waste paper which would 
otherwise be dropped upon the floor, 


he or she quietly crosses the room 
without asking permission, and as 
quietly returns. It rather surprised me 
at first to see a boy leave his seat with- 
out saying a word and go on tiptoe to 
a far corner of the room to hunt out 
some place on the map, but I soon 
found it was all right. 
& 


Miss L. uses the best of language 
and is constantly trying to improve 
her pupils in this direction. If anyone 
in the classes uses a wrong word in 
speaking someone is_ sure to notice 
and correct it. In this way all are on 
their guard and errors of speech are 
more rare than is usual among school 
children. In fact I think most of these 
children speak more grammatically 
than do their parents. 

Then I could not help comparing the 
way grammar is now taught with the 
way it was taught 25 years ago, and 
the comparison was greatly in favor 
of the present method. Miss L. tells 
me she buys a new grammar every 
year for her own reference, always 
obtaining the latest and best work pub- 
lished. 

I noticed, also, her manner of ad- 
dressing the larger girls in the school- 
room. She uses the prefix Miss when 
speaking to them, and I fancied it gave 
them an added dignity to be addressed 
as Miss Bertha, or Miss Mary. I am 
sure it must be pleasing to them and 
adds to their womanliness. It puts 
them on their good behavior to feel 
that their teacher treats them with re- 
spect, and will certainly tend to make 
them have more respect for them- 


selves. 
s et a 


“You visit our school oftener than 
anyone else in the neighborhood,’ 
said one of the pupils to me. Well, if 
this is so I can truly say I am sorry, 
for I do not go nearly so often as I 
should. In fact, I would hate to tell 
just how rare my visits really are, yet 
there are those living within sound 
of the bell who never enter the school- 
house door unless to attend some ev- 
ening meeting. 

It is passing strange how parents 
can be so indifferent to what is trans- 
piring within the walls of the school- 
room. The teacher may be good, bad 
or indifferent, it is all the same, they 
never go to see what is being done. 
It cheers a teacher immeasurably to 
receive the encouragement afforded by 
frequent visits on the part of the par- 
ents of the pupils. She will appreciate 
your kindly words, and surely there 
are trials enough in the vocation un- 
der the most favorable conditions. 

I hope every parent who reads these 
lines will visit their school at least 
once during the term now begun. Go 
and see how things are progressing. 
Commend if you can, if not then kind- 
ly and honestly say how you think 
matters might be improved. I am con- 
vinced that our district schools are to- 
day far more efficient than they were 
of yore, and that they are constantly 
improving. I am sure this is true of 
our own school, for it is the same one 
that I attended as a child and its im- 
provement has been noted during the 
intervening years. This fact is largely 
due to the better text-books now in 
use, according to my way of thinking. 
Then, too, the modern helps for teach- 
ers should receive a portion of the 
credit for this. The teacher today has 
educational journals, institutes, nor- 
mal courses, every possible aid to per- 
fect work which the teacher of the 
past generation had not. All these are 
real helps, just as the lesson helps for 
Sunday-schools are beneficial to the 
Sunday-school teacher. 

Now, just a parting word. Visit the 
school. It will please the teacher, 
please the pupils, and you may be able 
to do as I did, get considerable benefit 





from it yourself, 


a 








SELLS BUTTER TO PRIVATE CUS- 
TOMERS. 





Dear friends of the Household, may 
I eome into your charmed circle for a 
few moments? I want to tell Mrs. J., 
of Brighton, that I tried her way of 
washing and like it very much. 

We take The Farmer and the first 
thing I read is the Household, for Tam 
away off here in Allegan county, away 
from all my early friends and I get 
lonesome sometimes, although I am 
very busy. We live upon a farm and 
have a great deal of fruit, and it is 
hurry and worry from spring to fall. 
We had hard work to dispose of our 
black raspberries this year; sold them 
for three cents a quart. Our red berries 
sold for six. We had 50 bushels of cher- 
ries; some of them we had picked on 
shares and some we picked ourselves. 
Sold them all to one grocer for 96 cents 
a bushel. 

I want to say something about but- 
ter, for I have made a good many 
pounds of it. I have used dash churns 
and barrel churns; I have set my milk 
in pans but now I use_ two-gallon 
crocks and tin sap buckets. I like the 
barrel churn best. I also like crocks 
best for setting milk. We will have a 
windmill next spring, then I shall 
raise my cream with water. We 
have ice. I sell my butter to private 
customers and get 18 cents a pound 
now. When we lived at Battle Creek 
I used pans and a dash churn and in 
three years I sold over 3,000 pounds, 
all to customers, not a pound at the 
stores, so you see good butter can be 
made in the old-fashioned way, but of 
course I like the new way best. 

I would like to tell you about my lit- 
tle grandchildren, but think I had bet- 
ter wait till next time. 

I have a few old friends who take 
The Farmer so will sign my full 


name. 
MRS. H. J. KNOWLES. 


Allegan Co. 

(The Household editor commends 
Mrs. Knowles’ method of selling but- 
ter. This has been our own manner of 
disposing of it for many years. With 
the advanced price of butter which 
we may confidently look for under the 
new law regulating the sale of oleo- 
margarine, there is no reason why any 
farmer’s wife who makes good butter, 
no matter by what process, cannot real- 
ize a good profit in this way. We urge 
every one to try to get at least a few 
families to supply in this way. It is 
no more trouble than to sell at the store 
and pays much better.) 


AUNT KEZIA KEDZIE’S BUTTER- 
MAKING. 








Yes, Kezia Kedzie knew how to care 
for milk and make butter. She had 
had her mind upon the deep can 
method, but had not found as yet the 
means to purchase the somewhat ex- 
pensive outfit. Father Kedzie had in- 
vested in tin pails for his maple sugar 
works and the pails were idle most of 
the year. “Let’s try them for setting 
milk,” said Aunt Kezia to Ursula, her 
only assistant. There were a few to- 
bacco pails also used in the “sugar 
bush.” 

As the season advanced and the hot 
June days came on the milk was taken 
directly to the cool, ample and 
airy cellar, and_ strained into 
the bright tin pails; water was 
conveyed to the cellar by a 
piece of rubber hose inserted through 
an open window. The pails of milk 
were placed in the tobacco pails (all 
fumes of tobacco had been carefully 
eliminated previous to their introduc- 
tion to the sugar works, so they were 
in prime order), the large wooden pails 
filled with cold water directly from the 
well, and Kezia waited for results, re- 
filling the wooden pails regularly thrice 
daily. 

It soon transpired that except on the 
most extremely hot days the cold water 
effort was superfluous. The cream 
rose admirably while the tin pails were 
set upon the cemented cellar floor. An 
ordinary tin pan inverted over each 
served nicely as cover. 

The old rotary churn gave out, and a 
barrel churn was substituted. Ursula 
thought the old churn preferable when 
the barrel churn was suddenly inverted 
once, and the cream spilled, but the 
investment was made, times were 
hard and Aunt Kezia could not see her 
way clear, when butter fell from four- 
teen cents per pound to seven cents, 
to discard the new churn, especially so 
as she had determined to pack her but- 
ter in stone jars and wait for better 
prices before selling. 

Butter was packed carefully, and 
kept covered with sweet brine, after 





“all fools’ day,” all through the season. 
No more was sold at low figures than 
the poor woman felt obliged to dispose 
of to obtain the few necessaries from 
the stores in the adjacent village. Six 
months later the April butter was 
overhauled, the superfluous salt 
washed away in a slight solution of 
saleratus (say half a teacupful of sal- 
eratus to two gallons of water) then it 
was repacked, after carefully washing 
the jars. When offered for sale she 
received for it fifteen cents per pound, 
the market price. 

Kezia was a truly conscientious 
woman, and seeing the grocer about to 
set the butter aside after weighing 
with only a casual glance at the con- 
tents of the jar, she remarked, “I 
would like you to test my butter—it 
is not newly churned and I wish to sell 
it purely upon its merits.” “Oh, Mrs. 
Kedzie,” said the storekeeper, “we 
have bought your butter before, and 
we know it is always good.” “But,” 
replied the farmer’s wife, “it is packed 
butter, and I prefer you should test it.” 
So the butter was tested and smelled, 
and pronounced good. And the ex- 
perience was repeated at different 
stores. 

What was the secret? It was this. 
All pails, the churn and all utensils 
were scrupulously clean. The milk 
was skimmed regularly at the proper 
time, the temperature correctly cool; 
cream was churned punctually on time, 
in the cool morning hours; butter thor- 
oughly freed from buttermilk (being 
washed in several waters cold from the 
well), salted, and the next day worked 
over, repacked and kept covered with 
sweet brine in stone jars set upon the 
cool cement floor of the cellar. Note 
also, it was the six-months-old butter 
that was sweetened by washing with 
a solution of saleratus. The more re- 
cently packed needed no further proc- 
ess than the first careful packing, an-1 
the being kept from contact with the 
air by the covering of a perfectly sweet 
brine. 

Aunt Kezia had methods of her own. 
Said she to Ursula, as they rode past 
neighbor Smith’s farm house and saw 
the bright pans and pails placed con- 
spicuously in the sun: “Those tin 
things look nice out there. I ’spose 
Mrs. Smith feels as though her tins 
will be much benefited by the sunning. 
But what sweetens them when it rains 
all day? I call that all unnecessary. 
Once the things are scalded and dried 
around the stove, I put them away, and 
save just that number of steps; and 
my butter is as sweet, and sells for just 
as much as Mrs. Smith’s.” 

ARUAL §. 


SAVED $27.00 FOR HIM. 








Burdett, N. Y., October 8, 1897. 

Publishers of Michigan Farmer. 

Gentlemen:—I wish to thank you for 
the promptness with which you filled 
my order for your sewing machine. 
It was received all O. K. My wife is 
very much pleased with it, and I was 
surprised. It is much better than I 
expected it could be. Last spring the 
agent for the machine left one 
here, the same as this. I cannot sce 
any difference, and your finish and 
material seem as good. He asked $45 
in cash for his machine; but I could 
not see how it was worth so much, so 
did not buy, and am glad I did not, as 
your machine was less than half. 
Several of our friends have seen it, 
and they admired it; and one or two 
I think will send for your paper and 
machine, as my wife is booming it to 
everyone who sees it, and recommeu4- 
ing your paper and machine to all. I 
am, 





Yours truly, 
CHAS. A. WILLIAMS. 


Purchasers run absolutely no risk 
in buying The “Michigan Farmer sew- 
ing machine. We guarantee it for tel 
years, and if after a 30-day trial it is 
not exactly as we represent it, and if it 
will not do as good work as any ma- 
chine made, we will refund money and 
pay all charges. 

In either oak or walnut case, freight 
prepaid and with full set of attach- 
ments and book of instructions, for 
only $18.00, or the Drop Head ma- 
chine for $20.00. 


A good sized bag made of ticking or 
other suitable material tacked to the 
back of the pantry door makes an ex- 
cellent place in which to tuck paper 
bags, wrapping paper, twine from par- 
cels, etc. All these should be preserved 
for future use, and it is better to have 
a place for them than to be obliged to 
hunt “high and low” for them when 
they are needed, 
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WOMAN’S MOST HONORED POSI- 
TION IS AS TRUE WIFE AND 
MOTHER. 





As I read our editor’s chat of Sep- 
tember 11th what a source of joy and 
gladness it was to me to remember 
that I did everything before my chil- 
dren were born that I thought would 
be best for them. Every day my heart 
went up to my Heavenly Father for 
wisdom for myself, and that my child 
might be everything that was good, 
perfect in face, form and disposition. 
The fact that wy birth was most un- 
welcome to my mother (I being the 
youngest of quite a large family), 
made me think more of these things 
and welcome my own little ones with 
all my heart. 

Many unpleasant traits in my dis- 
position, not the least of these being a 
very hasty temper, I lay to my moth- 
er’s anger towards my innocent self 
before I was born. She was already 
over-worked, and did not realize the 
harm she was doing. 

There are a great many unwelcome 
children in the world, the more’s the 
pity; yet if mothers would only be 
brave and cheerful and demand the 
tender loving care and help from their 
husbands which they need, nine times 
out of ten they will get it if they are 
not fretful and peevish about it. One 
doesn’t always feel pleasant, but it 
pays a thousand fold in the end to be 
pleasant. 

To be a true wife and patient, lov 
ing mother is the highest position a 
woman can occupy. 


It is a pity there are so many 
childless homes. Selfishness reigns 
to a considerable extent in those 


homes, but some are taking mother- 
less little ones into their hearts and 
are bringing them up as their own, 


which is surely commendable. 
MRS. GRACE. 


—_—_—_—ee 
“\ LITTLE LEARNING IS A DAN- 
GEROUS THING.” 





If there is still room in your 
charmed circle for another I would like 
to step in for a few moments’ chat. 

lt has been my privilege to enjoy The 
Household of The Michigan Farmer 
but a short time (although I can 
scarcely remember when I did not read 
“The Fireside’ of some agricultural 
paper), and during that short time I 
have become very much interested in 
the various discussions which have 
arisen. 

Having attended school in both 
country and city in my girlhood days, 
and having afterwards spent some 
time teaching in the country where T 
have since lived, I have had am- 
ple time to notice the backwardness 
of those older boys who attend 
school only a short time during 
the year. Too much cannot be 
said to urge parents to see the neces- 
sity of allowing their children all the 
privileges of the district school at 
least, and when this course has been 
finished do all in your power to aid 
and encourage them to pursue their 
studies in a more advanced school. . 
_ dangerous thing; 
Le fs not . the Pierian 

spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the 


sek tae largely sobers us again.” 

Garfield said: “Next in importance 
to freedom and justice, is popular edu- 
cation, without which neither justice 
nor freedom can be permanently main- 
tained.” 

As the youth of to-day makes the 
citizen of to-morrow, we owe it to our 
country to make the coming genera- 
tion the most active and loyal people 
this fair land of ours has ever pro- 
duced. : 

Someone is saying, “But there are 
many great men who had but little 
schooling.” 

Everyone cannot be a Lincoln, Gar- 
field or Whittier. These were men of 
great push and mental ability. Should 
not that boy who does not learn easily, 
or is careless about his learning, be en- 
couraged to make an intelligent citi- 
zen? 

One boy whom I have in mind came 
to school only about three months dur- 
ing the year, caring simply for fun. He 
was orderly and quiet during my stay 
there and seemed to learn easily. AS 
his only studies were spelling, arith- 
metic and geography, his time was not 
fully occupied so I talked with him 
about taking up some other studies, to 
which he replied that he didn’t like 
them; and as he was going to be a 
farmer he didn’t see what good they 
would do him. 

Is this the reason that farmers as a 


class have been called ignorant? In i 





this case, as in almost all others, the 
parents were careless, never taking 
any interest in the school, nor drop- 
ping in occasionally to see how their 
boys and girls were progressing, al- 
lowing their children to keep them 1n- 
formed with good or evil reports of the 
school, which they scattered broadcast 
through the district. 

This is only one of many. Think of 
such making up a large part of the 
eountry’s citizens, casting their votes 
at the polls when they know nothing 
of past history and very little of the 
present! No matter how enthusiastic 
a teacher may be or how much she 
may strive to advance her pupils, un- 
less they are surrounded by a similar 
atmosphere at home her earnest ef- 
forts are greatly impaired or altogether 
lost. 

Request the children to tell you at 
night what they have learned during 
the day; interest yourselves in their 
lessons and encourage them in studi- 
ous habits at home. Buy and read 
with them good books. Your children 
will be more contented, will spend 
more leisure time at home and will in 
every way be more helpful, if they are 
taught studious habits and acquire a 
love for good literature. 

So let us strive to use our influence 
for education, that our children, our 
homes, our neighborhood, and our 
country may be influenced for the bet- 
ter; and although our influence may be 
small we may have the pleasure and 
satisfaction, when our life’s work is 
ended, of knowing that we at least 
tried to do our duty in this direction. 

s. 


SHORT STOPS. 








L. C. H. writes: Wet the broom fre- 
quently in a pail of water while sweep- 
ing the carpets, shaking out the super- 
fluous moisture each time before ap- 
plying the broom to the floor. The 
room will be cleansed without the of- 
fense of raising such a dust. In this 
way all the dust is removed instead of 
being raised to fill the air and then 
settle back again to rise next time. 

Note the ant holes about the yard 
and pour down boiling water if you 
would be free from these pests in the 
house. A sponge or cloth may be bait- 
ed with a sweet substance and left in 
the path of the ants; when full, scald 
and reset. 

Mrs. Grace writes: Hearing a mem- 
ber of a farmers’ club remark that 
hymns were church music not suitable 
to be sung at a farmers’ club, that 
there was a class of music suitable for 
the club gatherings that should be 
sung exclusive of church music, it has 
been a query in my mind ever since 
what class of music would come under 
the head described by this person. Will 
some reader of the Household kindly 
give their opinion on the subject, as 
there are others besides myself who 
are interested. It does not seem to 
me that there could be anything more 
appropriate for hard-working farmers 
to sing than the hymns which speak 
of rest and peace, or what more suit- 
able to the ones carrying heavy mort- 
gages than those telling of mansions in 
the skies, and our beautiful home be- 
yond, where there will be no interest 
to pay. And then there is that grand 
old song, “The Sweet Bye and Bye;”’ 
it is not sung half often enough. What 
better words could be sung to close the 
club gatherings with? 

Nancy Jane writes: I want to tell 
how I mend grain bags. I never mend 
a dirty one. I almost always have one 
and sometimes more in the wash every 
week. These are not rubbed much, 
but go through the suds in the regular 
quite clean and white. I patch them 
upon the machine if at all possible. 
You would be surprised to see how 
much nicer this is than to have fifteen 
or twenty dirty bags brought in full 
process of washing, and when dry look 
of dirt and chaff, with the remark, 
“Almost ready to use them. Hurry up 
now.” 





HOW AIGRETTES ARE OBTAINED. 


These dainty and graceful plumes 
are worn by the white herons only 
during nesting time. Then they con- 
gregate by thousands at their nesting 
places, where they become easy prey 
to the plume hunters who, by the use 
of a small rifle, shoot them one by one 
as they return to the nests with food 
for their young. A single hunter has 
been known to kill in this manner as 
many as 300 birds in a day. Another 
party boasts of having destroyed 130,- 
000 of these birds in a single season. 
The young birds are thus left to starve 
to death in their nests, as the parents 





can no longer furnish them food. Let 
us believe that women who wear the 
plumes do not know of the cruel price 
at which they are obtained, and this 
merely to satisfy their vanity. Each 
aigrette represents not only one, but 
several lost lives. 

Thousands upon thousands of hum- 
ming birds are yearly sacrificed for 
the same purpose. Birds of paradise 
and many other brilliant plumaged 
birds are also slain. How many of us 
think of this when we survey the life- 
less bodies and brilliant plumage in 
the windows of the millinery shops? 

One method of securing small birds 
is to scatter cayenne pepper in their 
dusting places. This strangles and 
confuses them so that they are easily 
captured. Individual firms in large 
cities like New York and Chicago give 
orders to their agents for hundreds of 
skins of brilliant plumaged birds in a 
season. 

The slaughter of birds for this pur- 
pose is being carried on to an enor- 
mous extent. Women who would shud- 
der and turn with horror at sight of 
cruelty to an animal wear these bodies 
in whole or wh part upon their heads 
without a twinge of conscience. Un- 
scrupulous dealers sometimes say that 
the plumes of the egret are shed and 
that it does not cause the death of the 
birds to secure them, but this is wholly 
false. , 

Think of this when you select your 
winter bonnet. Surely there are 
enough pretty things for its adornment 
without any choice which shall have 
made necessary the death of a bird. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





If necessary to be saving of soft wa- 
ter, it may be cleansed and used again 
by stirring in a spoonful of powdered 
alum to each pailful and allowing it 
to stand a few hours. 

Some housewives always remove a 
cover from the top of the cook stove 
when putting in wood. This saves lit- 
ter about the stove door, but permiis 
more or less smoke to escape. 


. A subscriber writes that much mend- 
ing of hosiery may be avoided if 
“John” will reduce the hard and rough- 
ened cuticle upon his heels with pum- 
ice stone or sand paper. We submit 
this advice, without comment, to the 
Johns. 

Instead of killing a number of hogs 
at once for home use, as is customary 
in some families, persuade the good 
man to kill only one at a time. In this 
way the fresn meat will be enjoyed 
much better than where so much must 
be taken care of, besides lessening the 
danger from spoiling. 

A piece of thin leather from the 
top,of an old shoe fitted by two seams 
(one at each side) to fit the heel and 
rounded off neatly at the corners 
makes an excellent heel protector. 
Fasten a bit of rubber tape to hold it 
in place over the stocking. It will 
Save much mending. Sew the seams 
with ball stitch. 


The Housekeeper has this recipe for 
pickling cucumbers that are always 
nice and crisp. It may be a little late 
for this year, but one can easily fresh- 
en salted cucumbers and put them in 
vinegar in the same way, except that 
the salt is apt to spoil the first vine- 
gar so that it would be wise to have 
this part water then use a strong vine- 
gar afterward. Horseradish roots plac- 
ed in the vinegar will prevent the pick- 
les from molding. The recipe is as 
follows: 


sucumber Pickles.—Use small, even 
sized cucumbers. Gather them in the 
evening, wash them nicely and cover 
with a moderately strong salt water. 
Let stand until morning, wash and 
place in a large, flat-bottomed porce- 
iain, not brass, vessel; cover with good 
vinegar, to which has been added 
enough green mustard pods to give 
them a good flavor, and one pod of 
green or red pepper to every half-gal- 
lon of cucumbers. Place them on the 
stove and heat until vinegar is very 
hot, turning the pickles over once. Then 
seal in glass jars. Be sure to have 
enough vinegar to cover pickles well 
and place plenty of mustard pods on 
top of pickles before sealing. If you 
cannot secure green mustard pods, use 
the ripe mustard seed. It preserves 
the pickles. Pack the pickles close in 
the jar. 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 





A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 


in Buffalo writes: ‘‘Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 
something for the work, and I 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. I proposed that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. My 
lan was received enthusiastically. 
n addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
ournal and church mortgage. 
on we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work.”’ 
hat this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
















THE LADIES’ WORLD 
fa the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine 
published in America, Each issue contains from 20 to 28 large 
pages, size of Harper's Bazar, and is enclosed in a handsome cover, 
printed in colors. Its departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, 
Special Helps, Housekeeping, Out-of/Doors, Artistic 
Needlework, What to Wear, Family Doctor, a 
Boys and Girls, Mother's Corner, Etiquette 
and Home Decoration. It publishes 
original matter only, and its con- 
tributors are among the » 
best of the modern 


writers. In order 
to introduce 


maga- 

R zine into 

0 thousands of 
\ new homes where it 


is not already taken, we 
will send it three months—in 


ann tic and Christmas 
issues—to any arddrers, prepaid, for 

cents in stamps. This small sum will not pay 

us for the aivertising, to say nothing of the magazine, 


but we are so firmly convinced that if you will give it a trial 
you will want it continued, we take this means of placing it be- 
fore a large army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in 
the future. Send along the stamps and give it atrial. You will 
be more than pleased with your small investment. Address; 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


New BECKER WASHER. 


New 
A Fair Trial will convince the most 

skeptical of its superiority over all 

other Washing Machines. Thou- 

sandsinuse. Agents Wanted. 
Circulars Free. Made by 

N.C. BAUGHMAN. York, Pa. 











Beautiful Angora Kittens in ex- 


ANGORA quisite colors; charming manners 
and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 
KITTENS ‘io. all ages and colors. WALNUT 
RIDGE FARMS, Box 2144. Boston, Mass. 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sarople free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington. II. 


Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19, 


ae 














For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years. All freight paid by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 
Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak'or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attach ts and illustrated instruction book sent 





secured by graduates of Dodge's Institute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, full course. 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, $35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 


week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 





with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. $18 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; cash must be sent with order. 

If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us vour 
order. Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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: Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Suit on Note Must be Brought 
Within Six Years After Its Maturity. 
—Z. Y. X., Kalamazoo, Mich.—If I be- 
gin to sue a man one week before his 
note becomes six years old, will I be 
‘too late to collect it?—The statute ot 
limitations in this State allows six 
years after the cause of action shall 
accrue to commence actions of debt 
founded upon any contract or liability 
not under seal. Cause of action on a 
note accrues when it becomes due, 
therefore, the suit of which you speak 
would be in time. 

rainage of Surface Water.—G. Xs 
souelne Mich.—Must I give an _ 
let across lands taxed for full bene 
for township drain, and must I con- 
struct said outlet at my own —— 
—We fail to see that the presence « 
the township drain has anything to do 


i that it is an 
with the question, except ; 
outlet for the drainage of surface wa 
ter. As between yourself and neighbor 
you may not prevent water from your 


r’s higher land flowing natur- 
pga seat land, and your pce 
has no right by means of a di ch : 
increase the flow of water upon y 
land, and if he does he is liable for a 
damage caused thereby. You hea - “ 
required to extend your neigh = 
ditch through your land at your = 
expense, in order to provide him wit: 
artificial drainage. r al 

ropping Agreement—Necessity 

came Pours .C.—A takes a oe’ 
of land from c, to plant . 
corn on shares. A lets the 
eorn stand after the frost kills 
it until the fodder 1s worthless. 
Can A be held liable for damages for 
(’s share of the fodder 2—A is required 
to harvest the crop in the manner 
which a good farmer would under the 
same circumstances. The corn may 
have been left standing in order to 
mature, and have been overtaken by 
an early frost. The farmer while gain- 
ing the principal crop may have thus 
lost the fodder, but for the misfortune 
he is in no way responsible to C. A 
can be held liable to C only in case he 
has so unskillfully and carelessly culti- 
vated and harvested the crop as to 
have caused an unnecessary loss to C. 
Whether or not this is true must be 
determined by all the circumstances. 


Farm Help Is Hired Subject to Holi- 
days—Legal Holidays.—J. OD. H., 
Davisonville, Mich.—1. If a farmer hire 
a man for 10 months at $14 per month, 
can the man collect pay for the legal 
holidays if he does not work on them? 
—Farm labor hired by the month can- 
not take a holiday at pleasure. But 
laborers hired by the month or year 
are hired subject to the customary hol- 
idays including Sundays. Such a la- 
borer, however, should always stand 
ready to perform necessary work, no 
matter what day or hour it may be, 
whenever such work comes within the 
scope of their employment, such as 
feeding cattle, milking cows, harvest- 
ing grain, stacking hay or anything 
else which the time of year, kind of 
weather or nature of the material de- 
mands. The Legislature has enacted 
no act affecting this rule, nor is it like- 
ly it ever will. The relation existing 
between the farmer and laborer is one 
of contract, by which the laborer en- 
gages to perform all the work and 
duties peculiar to a farm. 2. What 
are the legal holidays?—January Ist., 
February 22nd., May 30th, July 4th, the 
first Monday in September (Labor 
Day), December 25th and any day ap- 
pointed by the Governor of this State 
or the President of the United States 
as a day of thanksgiving (usually the 
lest Thursday in November). 

Cropping On Shares—Thresher’s 
Bill—Husking Corn—Division of Prop- 
erty of Married Woman.—Subscriber, 
Carson City, Mich.—1. What share of 
threshing bill should renter pay if he 
gets one-third of the crop and does all 
the work?—This is one of the difficult 
questions of the farm on which there 
has never been any decision. In the ab- 
sence of express agreement, however, 
the contracting parties are presumed 
to have contracted with reference to 
the custom of the neighborhood. In 
the above instance you are controlled 
by the customary division of this bill 
of expense as among your neighbors.— 
2. When contract is for share and 
share alike, does the renter have to do 
all the husking?—The same answer to 
this question as above.—3. If the wife 
owns all the property and she dies 





Without a will, how is her property di- 
vided? Is the property given at once 
to children if they are of age?—The ti- 
tle passes at once, but the actual evi- 
dence of title does not pass until the 
estate is administered. Her real es- 
tate descends as follows, if she leaves 
two or more children or issue of de- 
ceased child or children: a. The hus- 
band takes no interest whatever in the 
real estate. b. The real estate is divid- 
ed in equal shares between the chil- 
dren and issue of any deceased child or 
children. The personal property is dis- 
tributed as follows: a. One-third goes 
to the husband absolutely, and the re- 
maining two-thirds to the children or 
the issue of any deceased child or chil- 
dren, if any there be. b. In case she 
leaves no child, but issue of one de- 
ceased child, the personal property 
goes one-half to the husband and one- 
half to the issue of such child. 


ite 


There is not much change to note in 
wheat values since a week ago. There 
was an advance on Wednesday, and an- 
other one on Thursday early, on account 
of good foreign buying, but later a part 
of the advance was lost, and the close 
showed less strength. The outlook is in 
no wise changed, and while values do not 
advance, they do not decline. It is a 
see-saw market, and will remain so until 
all conditions surrounding the market are 
better understood. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket for October 1 to October 21, inclusive: 

No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
White. Red. Red. 
az 








arkets. 





WHEAT, 








eae | eee ee eoreenet 91% 92% 89% 
Jae EARS eae eeee i 91% 92% 88 
Ae an ae . 9% 91% 87 
1b 8 Serer ete 921% 93% 88% 
“ 6 93% 94 90 
« 7 % «92 38% 
ERs. 92 8714 
“ 9 92 88 
MAN wot) ar eee e 914 92 . 8 
S| eT Renae aT SE 9% 9114 88 
MBI c6 ah ot ieee 91 92% 88% 
1 | ARS Dae aR 90 914 88 
“15 91 92% 89 





21 - 1% 98 89% 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 


each day during the week: 
a) "Ae 
MONGRY....0.0000% 


Wednesday...... chow 
eee 

The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Can- 
ada was 23,930,000 bu., as compared with 
22,794,000 bu. the previous week, and 54,- 
808,000 bu. at the corresponding date last 
year. The increase for the week was 1,- 
136,000. 

The long drouth in the winter wheat 
states appears to be broken, as rains this 
week are reported to be quite general. 

World’s visible wheat stocks October 1 
were 119,000,000 bu, against 176,000,000 bu 
last year, 205,000,000 in 1895, 195,000,000 bu in 
1894, 166,000,000 bu in 1893. 

World’s shipments of wheat to Europe 
last week were as follows: United States, 
6,040,000 bu; Russia, 3,216,000; Danube, 200,- 
000; India, 48,000, a total of 9,504,000, as 
compared with 8,981,000 last year. 

The Modern Miller of last week says: 
“Rain has improved wheat seeding con- 
ditions in the upper Missouri valley and 
sections of Missouri, Kansas and the 
southwest. Of the western states Kansas 
probably received greatest benefits. Con- 
ditions in the Mississippi valley have im- 
proved very little during the week, the 
rain being too light to permit either plow- 
ing or seeding in unprepared soil. The 
lateness of the season now makes it ap- 
parent that an average acreage of win- 
ter wheat in the Mississippi valley will 
not be seeded, and unless soaking rains 
fall very soon in the Missouri valley less 
than an average acreage will be seeded 
there.”’ 

Northwestern wheat growers assert that 
during the past two years the southwest- 
ern millers have used northwestern wheat 
largely, because of the shortage of the 
winter wheat crop. Now it is asserted by 
southwestern wheat growers that millers 
in the spring wheat region are using fine 
southwestern winter wheat freely. Our 
St. Louis contemporary, the Modern Mil- 
ler, says that some fine Kansas hard 
wheat is ground in Minnesota and sent 
out labeled “Minnesota’’ flour. These 
things indicate a general mixing up of 
the geography as well as the quality of 
our wheats.—Buffalo Milling World. 

After the experience we have gained of 
the wants of the chief continental coun- 
tries during the past nine weeks, we have 
decided to raise our original estimate by 
8,000,000 bu in the aggregate, say from 
204,000,000 bu to 212,000,000 bu; consequently 
our weekly formula for the centinental 
requirements will now be 4,080,000 bu in- 
stead of 3,920,000 bu. For the present we 
do not purpose altering our estimate for 
the United Kingdom, viz., 3,480,000 bu 
weekly, or 180,960,000 bu for the season, 
which is based upon the supposition that 
port stocks will be drawn upon to the 
extent of almost 8,000,000 bu, and that 
British farmers will supply about 48,000,- 
000 bu of new and old wheat, a grand total 
of about 236,000,000 bu.—Corn Trade News. 

Beerbohm says of the Bulgarian crops: 
Latest advices say that wheat shows fall- 
ing off compared with last year of 60 per 
cent: rye 30, and barley 20. But maize is 
fairly good crop. In European Turkey final 
result of grain crops is much worse than 
last year, and imports of foodstuffs will 








be necessary. In ‘Asiatic Turkey, how- 
ever, wheat crop is abundant and good 
in quality, the yield being put at 1 to #0 
per cent above last vear. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

Receipts are improving, both in amount 
and quality, and the recent rains will be 
a great advantage in both respects to the 
butter-makers. Values hold firm where 
quality is good. Quotations in this market 
are as follows: Creamery, 21@23c; fancy 
dairy, 16@l7c; good dairy, 14%@15c; low 
grades, 7@9c per lb. At Chicago fancy 
creamery is firmly held at an advance, 
owing to limited receipts. Values would 
have made a further advance only that a 
good deal of cold storage stock was 
placed on the market, which checked the 
movement. Quotations in that market 
are as follows: Creameries, extras, 22c; 
firsts, 19@20c; seconds, 15@17c. Dairies, 
extras, 19c; firsts, 15@16c; seconds, 12@138c. 
Packing stock, fresh, llc. At New York 
we also note an advance on all good table 
grades, although the lower grades are 
still slow of sale and very dull. Receipts 
have been unusually light the past week, 
and dealers do not look for much im- 
provement in this respect, as the result of 
the late rains, for some time yet, as pas- 
tures throughout the west were in very 
bad shape. Choice dairy butter is in re- 
quest at a higher line of valuation. The 
outlook seems favorable for continued 
strength in the trade for the next week. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creamery, Western, ex- 
tras, per lb, 28c; do firsts, 2114@22c; do 
thirds to seconds, 14@19c; do State, extras, 
221%£@28c; do thirds to firsts, 14@22c; do 
June make, extras, 20%@21c; do seconds 
to firsts, 16@19c; State dairy, half-firkin 
tubs, extras, 19@20c; do Welsh tubs, fancy, 
19¢; dairy tubs, firsts, 16@18c; do thirds to 
seconds, 12@15c; State dairy firkins, fine, 
W@li%~c; do fair to good, 15@16c; imita- 
tion creamery, fine, 16c; do seconds to 
firsts, 104%@l4c; factory, June extras, 18c; 
do seconds to firsts, 114%4@12%4c; do fresh 
firsts, 12c; do seconds, lic; do low grades, 
9@10%c. 








CHEESE. 

There appears to be a general improve- 
ment in the cheese market, with an ad- 
vance in price at distributing points. In 
this market quotations are back to 104%4@ 
llc for best full creams, the same range as 
before the recent decline. The Chicago 
market seems to be the only one which 
shows no improvement price, there being 
little activity in the trade. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Young Americas, 734@84c; twins, 
7%@8c ;checdars, 74@8c; Swiss, 8%4@9%4c; 
limburger, 6@8c; brick, 8@94c. The New 
York market is in better shape than a 
week ago, the demand both from the 
home and export trade showing an im- 
provement. Foreign reports do not show 
any improvement in American cheese, 
but exporters are taking more stock, and 
with lighter receipts dealers have been 
able to advance prices to some extent on 
desirable grades. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
State, full cream, large, colored or white, 
fancy, September, 9c; ‘do large, choice, 
84@8%c; do fair to good, 8@844c; do com- 
mon, 7%@7%c; colored or white, small, 
fancy, September, 944@9%4c; do small, 
choice, 8%@9c; do common to good, T%@ 
8'¥2c; light skims, small, choice, 7@74c; do 
large, 612@6%c; part skims, small, choice, 
6LO6%C; do large 6@6%4c; do good to 
prime, 5@54%c; do common to fair, 4@41%4c 
full skims, 3@3\4c. SCE, 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese sold 
at 45s per cwt, the same price as quoted a 
week avo. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 


Detroit, October 21, 1897. 

FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ i 
barrels are as follows: ’ dete 
Straights ........ 
CS eee eye 
Patent Michigan ....... —— 
SMO ORD. cscsunsssocnecac Sabehe 
BD scsesac Scbeeisyubinn 7 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grin 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada _was 40,497,000 bu, as compared 
with 37,704,000 the previous week. Quo- 
tations _in this market are as follows: 
No 2, 25c; No 3, 244%6c; No 2 yellow, 27c; 
No 3 yellow, 26%4c. 
_ OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 14,882,000 bu, as compared 
with 13,388,000 bu the previous week, an 
increase of 1,499,000 bu. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: No 2 white, 22%4c; 
No 3 white, 21%c; light mixed, 22c. i 

BARLEY.—In better demand; quoted at 
76@85c per cwt for good samples. The 
crop in this State appears to be light. 
Sates at Téc to xe. 

RYE.—No 2 cash selling at 471%4c per 





u, 

CLOVER SEED.—On Thursday sales 
ranged from $3.40 to $3.4714 for No. 2 spot, 
January delivery at $3.50, and March at 
$3.55. No. 2 quoted at $3.15@3.20. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $10; fine middkngs, $12; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
oat chop, $11 per tor. 

BEANS.—City hand-picked, %@95c per 
bu in car lots, 

BUTTER.—Market firm. Quoted as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 21@23c; fancy dairy, 16@ 
l7c; good dairy, 144%4@15e; low grades, 7@ 
TE ESE M 

SHEESE.—Michigan full cream 1 
lic per Ib. a 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Live 
spring chickens, 6%4@7c; fowls, 6c; ducks 
7c; turkeys, 8@9c; geese, 8c per lb. ¢ 

ONIONS.—Michigan, }0@55c per bu, 

TOMATOES.—50@60e per bu. 

CAULIFLOWER.—75c per doz. 

CELERY.—25c per doz. 

PonAnons Adie" 

2S.—Michigan, 42@45c per 5 

QUINCES.—%c@$1 per bu. : sie 

CRABAPPLES.—W@75e per bu. 
“PEARS.—Duchess, $1@1.25 per bu. 

APPLES.—Fair grades, $2@2.50: fancy 
ee bbl, : 

SACHES.—Canadian, 60c per 1- 
basket; Michigan, $1.50@2.25 wae iy _— 

GRAPES.—Niagara, 15@20c; Island Con- 
cords, 12@lic; State Concords, 10@ie per 








basket; Eastern Concords, 9@12c 
wi ete a per aE gal - 
oS.—$2@2.2 . 
Cape oa $2@2.25 per bu _ for 
AME.—Quoted as follows: Jack snip 
$1.50 per doz; golden plover, $1.50 per a: 
ducks, per pair, canvasbacks, $1@1.50: 
mallards, 50@60c; redheads, 50@60c: bluc. 
bills, 25c; widgeon and pintails, 25¢; wild 
geese, 50c each; rabbits, 20@25c per pair; 
fox squirrels, 75c@$1 per doz, ; 
neh on ate nae apples 
Lo@5; porated peaches, 7c; dri : 
ples, do per Ay Dp » Mee; dried ap- 
Y.—Comb, new, quot @10c 
fancy white, 10@12c per 1b ctealiciccai 
PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mes« 
pork, $9.50 per bbl; short cut mess, $11.75: 
short clear, $10.50; compound lard 43,c: 
family lard, 5'c; kettle lard, 6c: smoked 
hams, 84%@$c; bacon, 8%4@9c; shoulders 
6%c; picnic hams, 7c; extra mess bee?’ 
.50; plate beef, $8.50, i 
COFFEE.—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15c; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c.- 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@28c; fancy, 24: 
Maracaibo roasted, 25c; Santos. roasted’ 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c. 
OILS.—Quoted as follows: Raw linseed 
34c; boiled linseed, 36c per gal, less 1c for 
cash in ten days; extra lard oil, 40c; No 1 
lard oil, 30c; water white kerosene, 84c; 
fancy grade, 1114c; deodorized stove gaso. 
line, 7%c; turpentine, 38%ec per gal in bb] 
lots, in less quantities, 45@47c per gal. 
HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut nails 
$1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit. 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50: single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts. 
75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 
per cent off list; painted barbed wire 
$1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt: sing]: 
and double strength glass. 60 and 20 per 
zent off list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per 
ewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates. 
HIDES.—No. 1 green, 7c; No 1 cured 
9c; No 2 green, 6c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 
cured calf, 10%@llc; No 2 cured calf, 97 
AC; ng = calf, 9c; No 2 green calf 
Tic per Ib; sheepskins, as y 50@T5¢ : 
shearlings, Gab. s to wool, 50@75c: 
AY.—Best timothy in car lots $8.50@ 
9; No 2 timothy, $7.50@8: rve straw, $5: 
wheat and oat straw, $4 per ton, or 
WOOL.—Quoted as follows: Unwashed 
fine, 15@16c; unwashed medium, 19@20c : 
washed fine, 19@20c; washed medium, 237 
24c per Ib. : 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards, 





Detroit, Mich, October 21, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 456 head, as com- 
pared with 542 one week ago. The qual- 
ity averaged better than for the last few 
weeks. With a good demand trade was 
active; all sold early at prices strong 
5e higher than one week ago. The high- 
est price to-day was $4.55 for 14 steers av 
1,221 Ibs., and $4.50 for 9 choice butchers 
av 721 lbs., bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $3.15@4.00; cows and com- 
mon to fair mixed butchers, $2.00@3.00; 
bulls, fair to good butchers, $2.60@3.25: 
feeders and stockers, $3.10@4.00. Veal 
calves—Receipts, 110; one week ago, 117; 
fairly active but lower: sales at $4.00@5.50 
per 100 lbs. There is a good demand for 
good fresh milch cows and _springers 
(very few here); sales range from $30.00@ 
45.00 each. 

McHugh sold Black 4 good butcher 
steers and heifers av 850 at $4.00. 

Adams sold same 2 fat heifers av 1,035 
at $3.85 and a bull to Sullivan weighing 
930 at $2.75. 

Lewis sold Black 2 common _ butcher 
cows av 1,080 at $2.60, 4 mixed butchers 
av 1,007 at $3.35, and 3 steers to Sullivan 
av 783 at $3.85. 

Simmons sold Mich Beer Co 8 fat cows 
av 1,173 at $3.50 and 4 mixed butchers av 
825 at $2.75. 

Stead sold same 6 mixed butchers av 
785 at $3.00. 

Powers sold same 5 buils av 838 at $3.00, 
4 steers av 760 at $4.00 and 3 mixed butch- 
ers to Black av 1,136 at $3.00. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 906 at $3.50, 2 bulls av 75 at 
$3.00, 2 heifers av 800 at $3.75 and a cow 
weighing 980 at $2.75. 

Haley sold Caplis & Co one _ heifer 
weighing 740 at $3.60 and a good sausage 
bull weighing 1,040 at $3.10. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 2 cows av 1,175 at 
$3.25, 11 steers av 1,052 at $4.15, 2 do av 87) 
at $3.50 and 1 weighing 870 at $3.90; to 
Black 2 fat cows av 1,015 at $3.50, 3 do av 
1,346 at $3.40 and 2 heifers av 880 at $3.90. 

Kelsey sold Magee 5 fair butcher cows 
av 948 at $2.65. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 4 
mixed butchers av 855 at $2.85, 16 do av 710 
at $3.35, 2 heifers av 910 at $3.75 and a 
cow weighing 1,050 at $3.00. 

Patrick & Pline sold same 6 mixed 
butchers av 930 at $3.50 and 2 stockers 
av 480 at $2.75. 

Gorton sold Regan 21 mixed butchers av 
€11 at $3.30 and 2 do av 465 at $2.60. 

Robb sold Mich Beef Co 8 steers and 
hejfers av 790 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 3 cows av 
1,200 at $3.00, 7 mixed butchers av 777 at 
$3.50 and a steer weighing 870 at $4.00; 14 
steers to Mich Beef Co av 1,221 at $4.55, 
10 mixed butchers av 803 at $3.30, 6 bulls 
av 678 at $3.00 and a canner weighing 95) 
at $2.00. 

Dillon sold Schleicher 2 heifers av 64) 
at $3.15, 5 mixed butchers to Black av 
1,022 at $3.50, a bull weighing 800 at $2.7 
and a cow weighing 1,200 at $3.00. 

Clark & B sold Rothdow 8 stockers av 
640 at $3.10. 

Haley Bros sold Black 16 mixed butch- 
ers av 708 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 982 at $2.85, a bull weighing 
1,670 at $3.25, 1 do weighing 420 at $2.75, and 
4 steers and heifers av 747 at $3.65. 

Pakes sold Black 2 mixed butchers av 
875 at $3.00, 3 fat cows av 1,130 at $3.50 and 
7 heifers to Sullivan av 581 at $3.00. 

Allen sold Fitzpatrick 4 mixed butchers 
av 722 at $3.50, 2 heifers av 670 at $3.00 and 
2 common butcher cows av 880 at $2.50. 

Sprague soiu Sullivan 5 stockers av 6! 
at $3.50 and 2 bulls av 635 at $2.75. 

Haley sold Kammen 11 mixed butchers 
av 622 at $3.20, 14 stockers to Sullivan 2V 
66 at $3.50 and 2 bulls av 625 at $2.90. 

Baker sold Caplis & Co 2 good sausag¢ 
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ulls av 1,190 at $3.00, a fat heifer weigh- 
a 1,020 at $4.00 and 1 do weighing 600 at 
$3.00, 2 steers to Sullivan av 690 at $3.60 
and 2 do av 490 at $3.00. a 

Dillon sold came 8 steers av 756 at $8.50. 

Georgia sold Caplis & Co 9 steers av 721 


at $4.50. 

Fal & M sold Mich Beef Co 2 oxen 
av 1,445 at $3.50, 3 stockers to Sullivan av 
696 at $3.50, 11 do av 714 at $3.60 and 7 
stockers to Stokes av 410 at $3.25. 

Beach sold Mich Beef Co 34 stockers av 
622 at $3.60, 14 mixed av 602 at $2.75, 9 oxen 
av 1,541 at $3.40 and 20 heifers av 685 at 
3 60 


$3.60. 3 

Bandfield sold Caplis & Co 3 common 
butcher cows av 1066 at $2.50 and a heifer 
weighing 630 at $3.30. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 1,010; one year ago, 
95; of fair average butcher quality, 
There was a good local demand, and all 
sold early at about last week’s prices, 
Range of prices: Good to choice lambs, 
$4.85 to.$5.00; light to good, $4.40 to $4.75; 
yearlings and good mixed lots, $4.40 to 
ae fair to good mixed butchers, $3.25 to 
Pt.00. 

Horne sold Hiser 30 mixed butchers av 
73 at $4.25. 

Ackley sold Monaghan 43 mixed butch- 
ers av 75 at $3.25. 

Thompson sold same 58 mixed butchers 
av 71 at $3.50. 

Kelsey sold same 22 mixed butchers av 
74 at $3.65. 

Spicer & M sold Hammond, S & Co 48 
mixed butchers av 84 at $4.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 110 lambs 
av 70 at $4.6. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 67 lambs 
av 72 at $4.80 and 9 mixed av 80 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Young 25 lambs av 
81 at $4.90. 

Spicer & M sold Hammond, S & Co 87 
most lambs av 71 at $4.80. 

Bandfield sold Fitzpatrick 12 mixed 
butchers av 71 at $3.75 and 18 lambs av 59 
at $4.75. 

“— sold same 72 most lambs av 92 at 


Haley sold Young 12 lambs av 78 at $. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 55 mixed av 
62 at $4.60. 

Gorton sold Fitzpatrick 33 lambs av 82 
at $4.85. 
Pakes sold Sullivan Beef Co 10 lambs 
av 59 at $4.90. 

Roe “eee sold Sprague 28 lambs av 


76 at $5.00. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 4,319; direct to pack- 
ers, 940; on sale, 3,379, as compared with 
2,348 one week ago. Market opened slow 
and lower; a few small bunches of choice 
mediums sold early at prices ranging 
from $3.8744@3.90; later sales ranged from 
3.75@3.85, bulk at $3.80 and $3.85; stags 1-3 
off; roughs, $3.00@3.50; pigs, $1.70@3.90, 
closing steady and 15@171%4c lower than 
prices paid last Friday. 
Roe & Holmes sold R S Webb 146 av 180 
and 43 av 151 at $3.90. 
Clark & B sold same 27 av 215 at $3.90. 
Begole sold Moore 10 av 169 at $3.90. 
Allen sold R S Webb 13 av 162 at $8.85. 
Pinkney sold same 88 av 174 at $3.80. 
Horner sold same 82 av 193 at $3.8. 
Patrick & P sold same 33 av 186 at $3.85. 
Robb sold same 80 av 198 at $3.85. 
Glenn sold Sullivan 62 av 140 at $3.85. 
Bossardt sold same 10 av 169 at $3.8714. 
Bush sold same 22 av 169 at $3.87%4. 
Sharp sold same 71 av 170 at $3.85. 
Bunnell sold same 115 av 182 at $3.85. 
Lamb sold same 89 av 167 at $3.80, 
mw & Holmes sold same 18 av 185 at 
0.40. 
Pakes sold same 31 av 178 at $3.95. 
Simmons sold Farnum 53 av 152 at $3.85. 
Thompson sold same 29 av 156 at $3.80. 
<n & B sold Keener 12 pigs av 101 
Spicer & M sold same 17 av 89 at $3.80. 
Horne sold Parker, Webb & Co 38 av 191 
ay 
oe Holmes sold same 42 av 178 

ay 180 and 47 av 191 at $3.85, we 
aley sold same 38 av lio at $3.80 an 

av 152 at $3.75. ' “ 

White sold same 89 av 171 at $3.85. 

Lewis sold same 42 av 214 at $3.85. 

Clark & B sold same 16 av 192 at $3.85. 

Ackley sold same 23 av 254 at $3.75. 

Smith sold same 71 av 19 at $3.85, 
a sold Parker, W & Co 72 av 207 at 


Burden sold same 79 av 211 at $3.80. 
acket so ammond, 2 
~ at $8.85. evita aed 
oe McMullen sold same 88 av 162 at 
$3.80, and 127 av 215 at $3.85. 
Haley sold same 49 av 163 at $3.80, 
Gorton sold same 23 av 164 at $3.8214, 
Baker sold same 129 av 181 at $3.85. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 55 av 286 at 


Kelsey sold same 58 av 185 at $3.85. 
Dillon sold Mertch 45 av 166 at $3.85. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 3,869, as compared with 4,972 the 
Same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 2,970, as compared with 3,806 
for the same day the previous week. The 
lighter receipts of Monday, coupled with 
a fairly active demand, resulted in an ad- 
vance of 10@15c per hundred for good fat 
handy and heavy steers, and all good 
butchers’ grades; common cattle, or 
green unfinished stock held about steady, 
while good handy bulls and fat oxen were 
Stronger. Good feeding cattle were a 
shade higher and strong. Veal calves 
steady to firm. Since Monday receipts 
have been very light, but the demand has 
been equally so, and values have held 
steady, with a goodoutlook for good handy 
butchers’ stock. Quotations in that mar- 
ket at the close on Wednesday were as 
follows: Export and shipping steers.— 
Prime to extra choice finished steers, 1,250 
‘0 1,400 Ibs, $5.10@5.25; prime to choice 
steers, 1200 to 1400 Ibs, $4.90@5; good to 
choice fat steers 1200 to 1400 Ibs, $4.70@4.80; 
s00d to choice fat smooth steers 1100 to 
1,200 lbs, $4.60@4.70; green coarse and 
rough fat steers 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, $3.85@ 
4.40, Butchers’ native cattle.—Fat smooth 
dry fed steerg 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.60@4.75; 
fat smooth dry fed light steers 900 to 1,000 
lbs, $4.35@4.60; green steers thin to half 
fattened 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.85@4.35; fair 
to good steers 900 to 1,000, $3.85@4.25; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $4.10@4.50; fair to good 
fat heifers, $3.65@4; light thin half fat 
reifers, $3.25@3.50; fair to good butcher 
cows, $3.10@3.60; common old shelly cows, 











$2@3. Native stockers, feeders, bulls and 
oxen.—Feeding steers, good style weight 
and quality, $3.75@4.10; feeding steers com- 
mon to only fair, $3.25@3.60; good quality 
yearling stock steers, $3.65@4.00; stock 
heifers common to choice, $2.90@3.25; ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.7%5@4; 
good fat smooth butchers bulls, _$3.40G 
3.65; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; 
thin, old and common bulls, $2.50@2.70; 
stock bulls, $2.75@3.15; fat smooth young 
oxen, to good lots fit for export, $4.35@ 
4.60; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
young oxen, $3.65@4.25; old common and 
poor oxen, $2.25@3.50. Milkers and spring- 
ers.—Milkers strictly fancy, $48@55; milk- 
ers good to choice, $38@45; milkers fair to 
good, $30@35; milkers poor to fair, $18@25; 
springers fair to good quality, $32@43; 
common milkers and <nringers, $14@30. 
Veal Calves.—Veals choice to extra, $6.25@ 
6.75; veals good to choice, $5.75@6; veal 
calves common to fair, $5@5.50; heavy fed 
and buttermilk calves as to quality, $3.50 
@4.25; grass calves, $2.75@3.2. - 
On Thursday market reported steady 
ard unchanged. i 
Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 12,200 as compared with 11,000 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 7,800 
as compared with 9,400 same day the 
previous week. The market opened fairly 
active and stronger for both sheep and 
lambs. Good sheep and fat yearlings 
were scarce and strong at advance. There 
was also a good demand for feeding 
stock. Since Monday, with light receipts, 
the market has ruled fairly active and 
strong, and a shade higher for both sheep 
and lambs. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as_ follows: Native 
lambs.—Choice to fancy_spring lambs 75 
to 80 lbs average, $5.60@5.75; fair to good 
spring lambs, $5.25@5.50;_ culls and com- 
mon spring lambs, $4.50@5.15; good to 
choice native yearling lambs, $4.40@4.65; 
common to good cull yearlings, $4@4.35; 
eommon skinny spring culls, $3.75@4.25. 
Native sheep.—Prime to fancy wethers, 
$4.40@4.60; good to fancy handy sheep, 
$3.90@4.25; common to fair, $3.40@3.75; culls 
and common, $2.2%@3.25; good to extra 
heavy export clipped mixed sheep to 
prime weight quotable, $3.75@4.25, 
Thursday sheep were scarce and firm, 
while lambs were rather easier. Best 
lambs sold at $5.656@5.75; top sheep, $4.15@ 
4.2; culls to good, $2.50@5.00. - 
Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday las 
were 23,390, as compared with 24,700 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 17,860, as compared with 16,910 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened uneven and generally low- 
er on Monday, and prices on all classes 
quite closely bunched. The quality was 
generally good, with bulk of supply run- 
ning to light grades and mediums. The 
market finally closed steady to firm. Since 
Monday the market has ruled slow and 
easy, with light receipts and values 
showing a decline of 2%c on some 
grades. The close on Wednesday was slow 
at the following range of prices: Good 
to choice medium grades, 165 to 180 lbs, 
$4.10@4.124%4; choice and selected yorkers, 
135 to 160 lbs, $4.1216@4.15; mixed packing 
grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $4.10@4.12%4; fair to 
best medium weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $4.10@ 
4.12%; good to prime heavy hogs of 270 
to 300 lbs, $4.10; fair to good dairy fed 
grades, ends and grassy hogs, $4@4.05; 
rough common to good, $3.50@3.80; stags 
common to good, $2.75@3.35; pigs light 105 
to 120 lbs good to prime corn fed lots, $4.10 
@4.12%; pigs, thin to fair light weight 7 
to 100 Ibs, $3.90@4; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable lots, $3.25@3.75. 
Thursday the market was fairly active 
but lower, generally selling at $4.10 for 
Yorkers, mixed, and mediums; pigs, $4.05 
@4.10, with a few at $4.15. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, October 21, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 56,- 
472 head, as compared with 54,112, the pre- 
vious week and 57,883 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
keen 43,825 head, as compared with 43,565 
for the same days last week. The market 
on Monday ruled active, and values were 
at about the same range as on Friday of 
last week. The best native steers sold at 
a range of $5@5.35, and grass rangers as 
high as $4.25. The demand for stockers 
and feeders was not at all active, present 
prices being regarded as too high. The 
best veal calves sold up to $6.50. Since 
Monday values have been weakening, and 
on Wednesday there was a drop of lvc ow 
some grades, while others were weak. A 
very large proportion of the native supply 
were unfinished steers of light weights 
from 1,200 lbs down, and such, including 
the feeders, were a drug and difficult to 
move at in many cases 10@15c decline. 
Big, heavy export beeves were also slow 
sale at lower prices. Native butchering 
and canning stock, though moving quiet- 
ly and somewhat unevenly, generally 
sold at about Monday’s prices. Choice 
heifers also held up well, but stockers 
and feeders were _ neglected. Choice 
steers ranged at $5@5.25; fair to good, $4.40 
@4.95; heifers, $8.50@4.60; cows, $2@3.50; 
bulls, $2.50@3.50; veal calves, $4@6.50. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 
8,500; market quiet, steady and un- 
changed. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 77,191 as compared with 98,386 for 
the previous week, and 91,161 for the cor- 
responding week in 18%. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 47,09 as compared with 51,237 
for the same days last week. On Mon- 
day the market opened fairly active at 
Friday’s closing prices. The few good 
natives offered sold at $4@4.25; top native 
market lambs, $5@5.75; other kinds of na- 
tive lambs, $4@4.75. Prime western mut- 
ton sheep sold at $4.10@4.15; prime western 
market lambs, $5.10@5.15; feeding sheep, 
$3.60@3.70; feeding lambs, $4.60@4.70. Since 
Monday, with a few weak spots, the 
market has held steady to firm, and on 
Wednesday the yards were well cleared 
as the result of an active demand at 
strong prices. Yearlings and _ sheep 
mixed sold at $4.10@4.20, and yearlings 
$4.25@4.50. Native sheep, $3.25@4.25, and 
native lambs, $3.75@3.85, bulk $4.75@5.60. 
There was a good demand for feeding 
sheep and lambs, with sales of sheep at 
$3.50@3.75, and lambs, $4.5v@+.75. 

Receipts on Thursday estimated at 15,- 
000; market quiet and steady at Wednes- 
day’s prices. 





Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
were 131,813, as compared with 159,259 the 
previous week, and 187,039 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 97,329, as compared with 68,114 
for same days last week. On Monday re- 
ceipts showed an increase of 9,000 as com- 
pared with the previous week, and the 
result was a dull market at the opening, 
with a loss of 5c on about all classes of 
hogs. Later there was a better de- 
mand, and part of the loss of the morn- 
ing regained, the general trade closing 
much better than at the opening. Bulk 
of packers sold at $3.45@3.75; prime medi- 
ums and butcher weights, $3.80@4; prime 
light, $3.9%@4. Light little pigs, 100 lbs av- 
erage, and under, $3.60@3.70. Since Mon- 
day large receipts have weakened the 
market, and a decline is the result on 
nearly everything offered, The drop is 
about 5c. Sales on Wednesday included 
packing Groves of hogs from $3.40 to $3.65; 
prime heavy, $3.60@3.75 generally; good to 
choice butcher weights, $3.70@3.90, a few 
at $3.97%; light mostly around $3.85@ 
3.90, and the regulation close sort of about 
165@170 lbs, around $3.95@4. The finish 
was we2k and unsatisfactory. 

Receipts on Thursday estimated at 30,- 
000; market fairly active, barely steady; 
light, $8.55@4; one load early at $4.05; 
mixed, $3.60@4; heavy, $3.35@3.95; rough, 
$3.35@3.45. 





WHAT WIDE TIRES DO. 


Elaborate tests of the draft of wide 
and narrow tired wagons have just 
been completed by the Missouri Agri- 


cultural College Experiment Station, 
extending over a period of a year and 
a half. These tests have been made 
on macadam, gravel and dirt roads in 
all conditions, and on the meadows 
and plowed fields of the experiment 
farm. Contrary to the public expecta- 
tion, in nearly all cases draft was ma- 
terially lighter when tires six inches 
wide were used, than when tires of 
standard width. The load hauled was 
in all cases the same and the draft was 
most carefully determined by means 
of a self-recording dynamometer. The 
beneficial effect of the wide tire on dirt 
roads is strikingly shown in some 
recent tests at the station. In trial 
when a clay road was so badly cut 
into ruts as to be almost impassable 
for light vehicles and pleasure car- 
riages, after running the six-inch tires 
over this road twelve times, the ruts 
were completely filled and a first-class 
bicycle path made.—Columbia (Mo.) 
Herald. 





The shortage in the apple crop of 
Michigan becomes more pronounced as 
the season advances. 

A small cyclone did considerable 
damage to farm property in the north- 
ern part of Arenac county last Friday 
night. 








The total number of hogs killed ‘in 
the west from March 1 to October 7 
is given out by the Cincinnati Price 
Current as 10,855,000. For the same 
time last year the number was 7,125.- 
000, a difference of 3,725,000. This is 
one great reason for the recent decline 
in values of both live hogs and pork 
products. 





The Albion Mirror says: “The con- 
tract for building the new railroad 
from Albion to Charlotte has been let, 
conditional to be completed by the first 
of January, 1898. The contractor is ex- 
pected on the ground today with tools, 
ete., to commence work. All the men 
who can be hired here and along the 
line will be given work in preference 
to outsiders, although more or less im- 
ported help will be hired. Nearly ev- 
erybody along the line of the survey 
is enthusiastic over the prospects, and 
at Brookfield, in Eaton county, parties 
have guaranteed to have a grain ele- 
vator and feed mill in operation by the 
time the first train goes over the road.” 





Half Fare Excursion to Grand Rapids via 
the Grand Trunk Railway System. 

The D. & M. Div. of the Grand Trunk Railway 
System will make a Half Fare from Detroit and 
all points on its line in Michigan to Grand Rapids 
and return on account of the Carnival of Fun. 
Tickets good going on all trains of Oct. 26th, 27th, 
28th and 29th, good to return up to Oct. 30th, 
Inquire at all offices of this Company. 





7 
Florida Excursion Rates. 


Excursion rates to Florida and other Southern 
Resorts are now on sale via the Southern Railway 
from and through Louisville and Cincinnati, in 
connection with the Queen & Crescent Route. 
Best routes and schedules. For particulars address 

WM. H. TAYLOE, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
Southern Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Parmer 


Bleeding Piles 


And all other forms of this common and 
often dangerous disease readily cured without 
pain or inconvenience. 

Thousands of men and women are af- 
flicted with some sort of piles, without either 
knowing the exact nature of the trouble, or know- 
ing it, are careless enough to allow it to run with- 
out taking the simple means offered for a radical 
cure. 

The failure of salves and ointments to perma- 
nently cure piles has led many to believe the only 
cure to be a surgical operation. 

Surgical operations are dangerous to life and 
moreover not often entirely successful and at this 
time are no longer used by tbe best physicians 
or recommended by them. 

The safest and surest way to cure any case of 
piles, whether blind, bleeding or protruding, is to 
use the Pyramid Pile cure, composed of healing 
vegetable oils, and absolutely free from mineral 
poisons and opiates. The following letter from 
a Pittsburg gentleman, a severe sufferer from 
bleeding piles, gives some idea of the prompt, 
effectual character of this pile cure. He writes: 

I take pleasure writing these few lines to let 
you know that I did not sleep for three months 
except for a short time each night because of a 
bad case of bleeding piles. I was down in bed 
and the doctors did me no good. A good brother 
told me of the Pyramid Pile Cure and I bought 
from my druggist three fifty cent:boxes. They 
cured me and I will soon be able to go to my work 
again. WILLIAM Hanpscuu, 

46 St., Cotton Ally, below Butter St., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not only the safest 
and surest remedy for piles, but is the best known 
and most popular. Every physician and druggist 
in the country knows it and what it will do. 

Send for little book on cause and cure of piles, 
describing all forms of piles and the proper treat- 
ment. 

The Pyramid can be found at all drug stores at 
50 cents per package. 


HAY-STRAW- HAY 


We want to buy 50 Car loads of strictly No.1 
Timothy. Will Re eet cash price. Write us. 











His: Conison ee 


Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lambs, 
Poultry (live or dressed), Butter and Eggs. 


Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


RUFUS B. HOLMES, 34°, Bates Street 
Established 1866. 

SWOPE, HUCHES, | joux brvornan. 

WALTZ & BENSTEAD 


Live Siock Gommission Merchants, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 





JOHN HUGHES. 











THE SHORT ROUTE 


0— 


Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western-R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 








Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
lows. AM. P.M. P.M 
For Lansing and G , 8:00 1:10 6:10 





Ionia and Greenville 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City. $:08 3:30 .... 
WOMEN Box cnacicccsvcctcavccade eo Mince: aa 
BR ii sn. cecccacdscncsxsancvescs 8:00 1: 


yee 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 


G RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
JX Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 8 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 








Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 























* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05pm 
+ 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North | ....... eee 
-++++>++++ | Montreal, New York, etc...... * 1:50pm 
* 4:20 pm | St.Clair.Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:10 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45pm 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... 730 pm 
dadaasaase London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 











DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 





WOOL WANTED. 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID. 
Correspondence solicited. 
TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 





6:55 am | Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | t 9:25pm 
1:30 am | G.RKapids,Milwaukee& Chicago | + 3:55 pm 
4:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | +11:50am 
5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | + 8:10am 
8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:06am 


4Daily except Sunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 














Send consignments of Eggs, Butter. Poultry, Game. Fruit, ete., te 
7 ' CAWLEY BROS. & CO., 
Commission Merchants - - Detroit, Mich, 
& PROMPT RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER, 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
TOMATO CULTURE. 





“The tomato crop is the most like 
a lottery of any farm or garden crop.” 
This was the decision of one who had 
been a successful tomato grower for 
many years. 

Certainly the plant is easily affected 
by unfavorable conditions. It is a na- 
tive of a climate much warmer than 
this. It cannot take care of itself very 
well, and demands artificial conditions 
for its successful growth. Consequent- 
ly it requires care and attention at the 
proper time, and any neglect is likely 
to be serious in its results. 

But with such a plant as the tomato 
much depends upon the man who 
grows it. In the case of the farmer we 
have mentioned, his vines were this 
year loaded with choice fruit, although 
others found their crop below the aver- 
age. But the reason for it was not hard 
to find. He had studied the plant and 
knew what were its needs at every 
stage of its growth. Nothing was neg- 
lected. As a result, his vines were 
strong and vigorous, while those of his 
neighbors were weak and sickly. He 
had an abundant crop though the ma- 
jority had a small yield. 

The time for sowing the seed is from 
the first to the middle of April. This is 
for the main crop. After the second 
or true leaves have started they are 
transplanted in the hothouse into beds, 
where they stand one inch apart each 
way. Here they are left to grow till 
four inches high, when they are again 
transplanted, this time into cold frames 
where they are set four inches apart 
each way. They are left in the frames 
till the conditions of the weather and 
the soil are favorable for setting in the 
field, which will depend largely upon 
the location and the season. ‘The stalk 
should be about the size of a lead pen- 
cil,” we were told by one grower. He 
had, however, set them out when eigh- 
teen inches high and had no bad re- 
sults: 

From the time the seed germinates 
till the plant is set in the field is the 
important period in the life of the to- 
mato. It is easily affected by sudden 
changes of temperature, and any set- 
back which it then receives is never 
overcome. For this reason gardeners 
emphasize the importance of a uniform 
but not rapid growth from the begin- 
ning. 

The temperature in the hothouse 
should of course be subject to no sud- 
den variations, and after the plants 
have been removed to the cold frames 
they should receive sufficient protec- 
tion until they can be hardened to the 
outside atmosphere. By the time they 
are ready for the field they should be 
able to endure the ordinary changes of 
temperature at that season of the year 
without injury. 

For ordinary field culture setting in 
rows five feet apart and the same dis- 
tance in the row is recommended, but 
this depends somewhat upon the varie- 
ty and the soil. Some kinds may be set 
close", as their tops are small, while 
others will occupy all the space at the 
distance mentioned. The soil also 
should be taken into consideration. 
On a light soil there will be a less 
spreading top than on heavy land, as is 
to be expected, which will allow of 
closer planting. 

In setting the plants it is not con- 
sidered best to get the roots too deep, 
as the ground at that time of the year 
is cold a few inches below the sur- 
face. There will be no need of it if 
the plants have been properly grown. 
if they have become spindling the dif- 
ficulty may be overcome by setting the 
plant at an angle with the surface in- 
stead of in the usual perpendicular po- 
sition. As much of the stem may then 
be covered as is thought desirable. No 
matter if the top does lie nearly along 
the surtace, as it will straighten up 
and grow. Such a course is not to be 
recommended, though we have set out 
such plants and had them do fairly 
well. 

As for the soil most desirable, we 
find that a clay loam has the prefer- 
ence, though perhaps as much depends 
upon the grower as upon the texture 
of the ground. A rapid growing plant 
like the tomato needs a loose soil free 
from water, with plenty of available 
plant food. A sandy loam has proved 
satisfactory with many, and is easily 
worked, but we have known of excel- 


thoroughly underdrained and cultivat- 
ed. 

The tomato is easily changed by se- 
lection, which accounts for the long 
lists of varieties in the seed cata- 
logues. Many of these are of little 
value, or differ so little from standard 
varieties as to be unimportant. For 
canning, the Optimus is one of the fa- 
vorites, and has more than the usual 
amount of ability to adapt itself to 
various conditions. The Essex Hybrid 
is another popular kind. The Atlantic 
Prize is excellent, and will bear close 
planting. The Improved Trophy is now 
being recommended for a sweet can- 
ning tomato. But as to variety much 
depends upon the location and the 
soil. What will do well in one place 
may be of little account in the next 
section. The only guide, veteran grow- 
ers say, is experience. However, the 
varieties mentioned are considered as 
fairly to be trusted till it is certain 
that something adapted to the condi- 
tions is found. 

All this may appear easy enough, but 
after one has watched the work of 
those who have succeeded at tomato 
growing he must soon become con. 
vinced that it is not so simple as it 
seems, and that success is only the re- 
ward of diligence, care, and the intelli- 


gence that comes from actual experi- 
ence. F. D. W. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
HARVESTING THE APPLE CROP. 





The first thing to consider is a prop- 
er outfit for the work, and its impor- 
tance cannot be over-estimated if you 
wish to have the work done quickly 
and carefully. I use ladders 12, 16, 21 
and 25 feet long, four of each length; 
the stringers or sides of the best clear 
basswood, and the rounds from white 
oak butts grown in the timber 18 inch- 
es to 2 feet in diameter. A fine grain 
or growth is better than coarse sec- 
ond growth grown in open timber. Of 
course no sap wood is used, and all 
the material should be thoroughly 
seasoned. The stringers are surfaced 
down to 1% inches thick a little 
strong rather than less, and all the 
same thickness for long and short 
ladders. The dimensions are as fol- 
lows: The 12 and 16-ft. ladders are the 
same; the stringers are 3 inches 
broad at the bottom, and 2% inches at 
top; the width from outside to out- 
side at bottom, 22 inches, tapering to 
13% inches at the top. The spread at 
the bottom of the 21-ft. ladders is 23 
inches, tapering to 15 inches at top. 
The stringers of this length are 3% 
inches broad at the bottom and 2% 
inches at the top. The stringers of 
the 25-ft. ladders are 3% inches broad 
at the bottom and taper to 24% inches 
at the tov. 





FIG. 1—APPLE-PICKING STOCL. 

The spread at the bottom is 25 
inches and tapers to 15 inches at top. 
The rounds are 15 inches apart and are 
turned to % of an inch diameter and 
the ends to fit the holes snug, which 
are 11-16 of an inch. A clamp should 
be used to hold the stringers snug to 
their places, and a light, flat finishing 
nail driven through the stringers at 
each round, just long enough to fair- 
ly reach into it a half inch by sinking 
it a little with a punch. Now, round 
the corners of the stringers to about 
a half-circle, and give the ladder a 
thorough sandpapering. I use V-shap- 
ed irons at the bottom of each. These 
are made as follows: Have your black- 
smith take iron % of an inch thick, 1% 
inches wide, and 16 inches long; bend 
it into a V shape with two holes for 
screws on each side. Dress the bottoms 
of the side pieces of the ladders to 
fit, and put them on. It is inexpensive, 


would hardly know how to get along 
without it. First, in setting up the lad- 
der, take hold of it by the rounds with 
each hand, a little below the center; 
then with the right hand lift the top 
of the ladder as high as you can, and 
with the left hand hold the bottom 
near the ground; give it a little yank 
or chuck endwise to the ground, and 
it has a foothold and you walk right 
up with it, and the bottom doesn’t 
kick up and tet the top end down 
over you as often happens in raising 
long ladders unless you call some one 
to hold the foot. Our 25-ft. ladders 
are handled in this way by one man, 
with no danger of letting them fall. 

In the next place the ladder never 
slips at the bottom, even if the ground 
is irregular or sloping. It usually ad- 
justs itself; but by putting your foot 
on the first round and bearing down, 
and if the ground is very hard lift 
the ladder a foot or so and drop it 
and you are all right. Furthermore, 
with this foothold, if the bearing of 
the ladder against the branches of 
the tree is not even, it cannot turn 
over nor tip up. When _ these V- 
shaped irons have been put on, the 
ladder is ready for painting, which 
should be thoroughly done with the 
best paint. This ladder business may 
be a little tedious; but there is not 
one in a thousand that knows how to 
make a ladder just right, and I do 
not believe that three pounds of ma- 
terial could be either added to or 
taken off from any of the ladders 4de- 
scribed without being a disadvantage. 

The next thing in the outfit is the 
stool, represented in the cut, Fig. 1 
(which has been called a “go-devil’’) 
and almost speaks for itself saying 
“this is the thing to pick apples with.” 
It is all made of basswood, except the 
front leg, upon which the _ basket 
hangs. This is made of a buggy or 
cart shaft, which can be had from 
any hardware store. The platform is 
4 feet long, 15 inches broad, and 1% 
inches thick. The corners are sawed 
off, and the ends made double thick- 
ness to allow two tag-screws on each 
leg, and are thoroughly braced. The 
small brace on the under side is iron, 
with two screws at each end. A small 
iron hook is put on the under side of 
the “crane’s-bill” to hang the basket 
on. The spread of the hind legs is 
4 feet and 4 inches, and from the hind 
to the front leg is 5 feet 9 inches. 

The stool is 3 feet high. To get up, 
catch the thing by the neck with one 
hand and put one foot on the horizon- 
tal brace near the hind leg, and with 
a little effort you are mounted on 
something that will not fall over, as 
three legs always adjust themselves 
to the ground, even if on a slope. 
Place either end of the stool up or 
down, and you, and it, are all right. 
This is my own invention so far as 
I know, and is the best thing to pick 
apples from, up to 9 or 11 feet high, 
that I have ever seen or thought of. 

I have a young orchard of twelve 
hundred trees, eight years old last 
spring, from which the fruit was 
picked almost entirely with these 
stools, very rapidly and without any 
danger of mutilating the branches. 
We do not use any step-ladders in the 
orchard. We abandoned them many 
years ago, as neither safe nor satisfac- 
tory. The stools and the ladders are 
all that we use to get in reach of the 
fruit. 

We use crates which hold one and 
one-half bushels—two equal a barrel. 
It is a poor excuse of a fellow that 

-annot handle them conveniently, and 
it makes a great difference in taking 
eare of a cron. 

The best material for crates is pop- 
lar for end boards and basswood for 
slats; dimensions: ends 12x16% inches, 
surfaced on both sides to % ineh 
thick; slats 21% inches long, 3 inches 
broad, 9-16 inch thick; four slats on the 
bottom and three on each side, at 
equal distances apart. Use slender 
store-box nails, 2% to 3 inches long, 
two at each end of'slats. This makes 
the best crate for the cost that I 
have seen, and by a little shaking in 
filling, holds, level full, one and a 
half bushels, good, strong, country 
measure. My name is stamped on the 
end of each crate, and we both seil and 
buy by them in our local market; but 
do not permit the grocery men to use 
them for any fruit but ours, the rea- 
son for which is obvious. 

The basket which we use is the com- 
mon stiff-bail, as shown in the stool, 
and holds 2% pecks, reasonably full. 
A small piece of leather 1s tacked 
on the under side of the bail. throvgh 
which the hook is passed to prevent 








lent results from heavy clays when 


and the advantages are so great I- 


it from slipping cither way even if 


the bottom of the basket comes jin 

contact with branches when hanging 

it up or oar it wee 

Delaware Co., VERGON. 
(Concluded in next tasue.) 





WHITEWASHING PEACH TREES. 





A recent bulletin of the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station discusses the wiuter 
protection of the peach. One of the 
most promising methods of preventing 
the buds from’ swelling, rendering 
them. liable to destruction from cold 
weather, is whitewashing. It was 
found that the whitened buds remained 
practically dormant until April. while 
unprotected buds swelled perceptibly 
during warm days late in I«bruary 
and early in March. Eignty per cent of 
the unwhitened buds escaped winter 
killing. Whitened buds _ blossomed 
three to six days later than unwhiten- 
ed ones. Thermometers covered with 
material the color of the peach twigs 
registered, during bright sunny weath- 
er, from ten to over twenty dsgrees 
higher than thermometers covered 
with white material of similar texture, 
thus indicating that whitened peach 
twigs might be expected to sbsorb 
much less heat than those that were 
not whitened. 

The whitewash used was four parts 
of water, one part of skimmed milk 
and enough freshly siacked lime to 
make as thick a wash as could con- 
veniently be pumped through a Bor- 
deaux spray nozzle without clogging. 
This wash was sprayed on the trees 
by means of a bucket spray pump. ‘The 
first application was made the iast of 
December, and three subsequent spray- 
ings were necessary to keep the trees 
thoroughly coated until spring. The 
cost for material and labor is about 10 
cents per tree, when done on a small 
scale. 





A COLD STORAGE BUILDING. 





A cold storage building has been 
erected on the Agricultural College 
grounds, and the last M. A. C. Record 
gives a description of how it is built. 
The Record says the building is the 
same as the one at the Geneva, N. Y.. 
Experiment Station, but that the out- 
er wall construction of the two build- 
ings are very different. 

The building stands facing the 
north about midway between the 
“Hort” barn and the grain barn. 
There are two natural temperature 
rooms, each 25 feet by 20 feet, one on 
the ground floor and the other in the 
basement directly beneath, in which 
it is designed to store the bulk of the 
fruit crop. Air enters these rooms 
through a 10-inch tile flue extending 
to a point 100 feet from the building, 
and escapes through ventilating flues 
leading to the cupola. 

In the north end of the basement 
is a room 25 feet by 10 feet, in which 
fruit will be preserved at a tempera- 
ture of 35 degrees. Cold air will de- 
scend from the ice room above and be- 
ing slightly warmed by passing over 
the fruit will ascend from the other 
side of the room, pass again over the 
ice and down to the basement, thus 
keeping up a constant circulation. 

In order that the bulk of the fruit 
may not be disturbed too frequently. 
a small show room has been provided 
on first floor, in which samples of each 
variety will be kept in slat bottomed 
trays convenient for examination. 

The ice room is in the northeast 
corner of the building. It is provided 
with a tinned floor, inclined so that the 
drip will pass off readily and find exit 
through the tile air flue before wmen- 
tioned, at the same time cooling the 
air that enters the large store room. 

The outer walls of the building have 
been constructed with great care, tle 
design being to secure as nearly 4s 
possible a wall that will be a perfect 
non-conductor of heat. The frame is 
constructed of 2x4-inch studding plac- 
ed 16 inches apart. The air spaces be- 
tween the studding are divided into 
longitudinal sections four feet high 
by cross-pieces. On the outside of the 
studding is a layer of heavy building 
paper, covered with matched hemlock 
flooring, outside of which is another 
layer of building paper. To this are 

(Continued on page 305.) 








AY CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
you sell Stark Trees. Outfit =t) 


Bik: NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, IW, Dansville, N. 


Clover, Timothy and all seeds for 
the farm. If your dealers do not 
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nailed vertical strips one inch thick 
and two inches wide, sixteen invhes 
apart; also similar strips placed longi- 
tudinally three feet apart. Against 
these strips is placed extra heavy 
building paper, thus forming cells 34x 
14x1 inch. Then follows another series 
of strips and layer of building pa- 
per as before, forming another set of 
air chambers. Outside of all this is a 
layer of matched flooring. Then come 
more 2x1-inch vertical strips, forming, 
with the siding, vertical air chambers 
which extend from the water table to 
the eaves. In summer these ovtcr air 
chambers will be left open at the bot- 
tom, so that the heated air can pass 
into the attic and out through the cu- 
pola without heating the interior of 
the building. The inside wall is the 
same as the outside except that the 
second layer of flooring is replaced by 
ceiling. A cross section of the wall 
would show one 4-inch air space, five 
l-inch air spaces, five thicknesses of 
ceiling and siding and eight thickness- 
es of paper. 

A part of the south wall has been ar- 
ranged for experiment, some sections 
being packed with coal cinders, and 
others arranged with from one to five 
partitions in the air chambers. All 
windows are double, with shutters on 
the outside. The doors are somewhat 
similar in construction to the outer 
walls, and all connections are as near- 
ly air tight as possible. The interior is 
finished in hemlock, except the show 
room, which is finished in Georgia 
pine. 

A Bent County, Colorado, anal 
ent in writing to the Denver Field and 
Farm, says: “The way I plant winter 
onions is as follows: Prepare the 
ground as for a seed bed, deep and 
mellow. Open a narrow trench eight or 
ten inches deep, fill four inches with 
good stable manure. Divide the sets, 
planting one in a place, two or three 
inches apart in rows twelve or fifteen 
inches apart; fill to the level with more 
manure. Then draw up the dirt in a 
ridge. This do in September, and in 
the spring, when others are planting, 
you will have nice tender onions, about 
six inches long. I plant the new but- 
tons at the same time and use them 
the next year. I have never tried them 
for the first winter, but suppose they 
would do as well as the others, but 
might be some smaller.” 


Tegal Hepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


PEDDLING GOODS IN TOWNSGHIPS. 

















In answer to several subscribers we 
publish the full text of the recent act 
relating to the granting, regulating 
and licensing the business of pawn- 
broking, hawking and peddling goods, 
wares and merchandise in the several 
townships of this State. 

Section 1. The People of the State of 
Michigan enact, That is shall not be 
lawful for any persons to engage in the 
business of hawking, peddling or pawn- 
brokerage, by going about from door 
to door or from place to place, or from 
any stand, cart, vehicle or in any other 
manner in the public streets, highways 
or in or upon the wharves, docks, 
open places or spaces, public grounds 
or public buildings in any township in 
this State, without first having obtain- 
ed from the township board of the 
township where such business is to be 
carried on, a license therefor. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the 
township board of every township of 
the State, immediately after this act 
shall take effect, to fix the amount of 
such license, in townships of less than 
one thousand population, five dollars; 
in townships of not less than one 
thousand population, and not over 
twenty-five hundred, not less than 
ten dollars nor more than twenty 
dollars; in townships whose population 
exceeds twenty-five hundred, not less 
than fifteen dollars nor more than thir- 
ty dollars. 

See. 3. The actions of the township 
board in fixing the amount of such li- 
cense shall be by resolution, which 
shall be spread at length upon the 
records of the proceedings of the board 
and the same may be annulled or 
amended by resolution of the township 
board passed at any subsequent meet- 
ing thereof and spread at length upon 
the records of its proceedings: Provid- 
ed, That such resolutions, or any reso- 
lution, annulling or amending thesame, 


the public places in the township. The 
person or persons posting copies of any 
such resolution shall make and file 
with the township clerk proof by affi- 
davit of the fact of such posting. And 
in all suits, actions and proceedings 
where the passage of any such resolu- 
tion by the township board, or the post- 
ing of copies thereof as above provid- 
ed, shall come in question, a copy of 
such resolution, and of such affidavit, 
certified under the hand of the town- 
ship clerk, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the due passage of such resv- 
lution and of the posting of copies 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. License granted under this 
act shall not be transferable, and shall 
expire on the first Monday of May next 
after the granting thereof. Every per- 
son to whom a license shall be issued 
under this act shall give upon demand 
of the township clerk a bond in the 
sum of fifty dollars with two sufficient 

sureties to be approved by the town- 
ship clerk, conditioned that he will car- 
ry on said business in a quiet and or- 
derly manner, and that he will faith- 
fully observe all the laws of this State 
and the rules, regulations and ordi- 
nances of the township or village 
where his business shall be carried on 
in relation to said business. 

Sec. 5. All sums received for license 
granted under authority of this act 
shall be paid into the township treas- 
ury of the township granting the li- 
cense, to the credit of the contingent 
fund. 

Sec. 6. Every person who shall be 
found traveling and trading or solicit- 
ing trade, contrary to the provisions 
of this act, or without the license re- 
quired by any resolution of any town- 
ship board passed in pursuance there- 
of, or not producing upon demand of 
any person said license, or contrary to 
the terms of any license that may have 
been granted to him as a hawker, ped- 
dler or pawnbroker, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof before any court of 
competent jurisdiction, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than fifty 
dollars and costs of prosecution, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for a 
period not exceeding three months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court before 
which the conviction may be had. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the 
supervisor of each township in the 
State to see that this act is enforced 
and in case of any violation thereof 
to immediately notify the prosecuting 
attorney of the proper county whose 
duty it shall be to take all proper stéps 
for the prosecution of the offender. 

Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this act 
shall prevent any person from selling 
any meat or fish in townships outside 
of any incorporated city or village, nor 
any nurseryman from selling his stock 
by sample or otherwise, nor any per- 
son, firm or corporation engaged in the 
sale of farm machinery and imple- 
ments; nor any manufacturer, farmer 
or mechanic residing in this State from 
selling or offering for sale his work or 
production by sample or otherwise, 
without license, nor shall any whole- 
sale merchant, having a regular place 
of business, be prevented by anything 
herein contained from selling to dealers 
by sample, without license; but no mer- 
chant shall be allowed to peddle, or to 
employ others to peddle goods not his 
own manufacture without the license 
provided for in this chapter. 


Sec. 9. Sections sixteen to twenty- 
five inclusive of chapter twenty-one ot 
the revised statutes of eighteen hun- 
dred forty-six, entitled “Hawkers and 
peddlers,” being sections twelve hun- 
dred fifty-seven to twelve hundred six- 
ty-six inclusive, of Howell’s annotated 
statutes, act number two hundred four 
of the public acts of eighteen hundred 
eighty-nine, being sections one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-sixa to 
one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
sixe inclusive of Howell’s annotatéd 
statutes; and act number one hundred 
thirty-seven of the public acts of 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five are 
hereby repealed. 

This act is ordered to take immediate 
effect. 





The mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is to cure 
disease, and thousands of testimonials prove 
it fulfills its mission well. 
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Low Rates, One-Way and Round-Trip to 
the South, via the Southern R’y. 

The Southern Railway, penetrating the best 

States of the South and Southeast, calls attention 

to the One way Settlers and Round- trip Home- 

seekers tickets at . cial rates onthird Tuesday 

of October and on the first and third Tuesdays of 





shall not take effect until twenty days 
after a written or printed copy of the | 
Same shall have been posted in five of . 


November and December. For full information, 
rates and — we to J. C. BEAM, JE. 
., 80 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


A RUBBER. 


ST. JACOBS OIL 
SORENESS AND STIFFNESS, 


it cures in 
two or three 
vigorous rubs. 





successfully met if you have an oil heater. 


handiness of an oil heater comes in. 
and gives quick results. 


It saves time, labor and money. No kindlings to 


has past. A gallon of oil will run it eight hours, at a 





QIL* HEATER* STOVES. 


T'wo of the Best. 


A good oil heater is one of the handiest things imaginable about the home. 
cool days and damp, chilly evenings, as well as for colder weather; for times when winter fires have gone 
out; or the heating apparatus gets out of order, or proves insufficient or inadequate. 
corners, stoveless rooms or rooms without flue connections. 
cellar to attic. No matter where more heat is required, whether in sitting room, dining room, sewing 
room, bath room, sick room, guest chamber, nursery, hall or censeryatory, the need can be promptly and 





It is just the thing for 


It quickly heats cold 
Can be used anywhere about the house, from 


ITS CONVENIENCE. 


When more warmth is required in any part of the house, you need it at once. 
It is ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
The fuel used (kerosene—coal oil) can easily be procured; the same ofl can that 
supplies your lamp will also furnish the fuel for heating. 


ITS ECONOMY. 


That’s Just where the 
It lights as easily as gas 


prepare, no coal to carry, no ashes to dispose of. No 


waste of fuel—you light it when you are ready for it, and extinguish it as soon as the necessity for its use 


cost of about one cent per hour. 


The “‘NEW PROCESS”’ 
OIL HEATER. 


Those who have ‘never seen a “New Process” Oil 
Heater in operation are astonished at the work it 
will do. It will comfortably heat, in cold weather, 
any room of ordinary size. It produces a pure white 
flame, smokeless and odorless, of great intensity and 
heating power. The heater is so made that all parts 
ean easily be kept clean and free from accumulations 
of dirt, thus avoiding the odor which is such an ob- 
jectionable feature of poorly planned oil heaters. 

What could be simpler or easier to operate than a 
‘New Process’ Oil Heater? Release the catch, tilt 
back the upper drum ané light it as you woulda 
lamp, and a steady white flame is secured, radiating 
a& powerful heat from the very start. To extinguish 
the flame at any time, the wick is simply turned 
down toastop, The amount of heat radiated Is easi- 
ly regulated by simply raising or lowering the wick. 

The many thousands of these heaters in successful 
use all overthe country afford the most convincing 
proof that the “New Process” Oil Heater is both 
correct in principle and complete perfect in opera- 
tion. 

Design is handsome; materials and workmanship 
are first-class throughout. Fount is brass, heavily 
nickeled, and is removable for cleaning, etc.; has an 
indicator, showing at all times amount of oil In res- 
ervoir; burner is brass: wick-raiser is strong and 


# positive in action; a new wick can be inserted and 


adjusted quickly and easily. 
heating water, etc. 


Top is removable for 
Bail makes the heater easy to 


handle. The Russia upper drum tilts back for light- 
ing and to permit removal of fount. 

Trimmings are full nickeled, and the heater is of 
remarkably 


Neat and Handsome Appearance throughout. 





parture from the old stereotyped style of Oil Heaters, 
in design and construction, has been made. 


ming. 


amount of fuel. 
from the tank for cleaning or re-wicking. 


RE-WICKING. 


the oil in the tank. 


to a larger degree. 
but it is a fact. 


A New Oil Heater. 


As wili be seen from the accompanying eut, a radical de- 


The gtank 
can be lifted from the stove for filling, cleaning or trim- 
The combustion chamber raises clear of the burner 
for convenience in lighting and cieaning around the wick. 
This chamber is a cylinder smaller than the outar 
casing, or stove proper; the base being perforated in its 
outer edge allows a large volume of air to pass through 
this space between the cylinder and the casing, heating it 
and discharging at the top. This circulation of air from 
the floor equalizes the heat in the room and practically 
does a much greater amount of service with the same 
All parts of the burner are removable 


When burner is removed from the tank, and the old 
wick raised to its extreme hight, the wick-raiser is auto- 
matically freed from the wick, which can then be adjusted 
or removed and a new one placed. Turning the wick-raiser 
down automatically fastens the wick. An extension wick 
attached to the wick-raiser, making complete connection 
with the reguiar wick, makes it possible to consume all 


Both of these Heaters have a clear white flame. 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated that a blue flame for 
a cook stove is the best, while a white flame fs better for a 
heater, for the reason that a white flame radiates the heat 
We haven't the space to explain this, 
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No, 361.—IT’S A BEAUTY, 





OUR PRICES. 





Or sent FREE for only 15 —_ at $1.00 each. 
The regular price of No. 361 1s $7.00. 


For the New Process, Sie OU iadla) aieee cacdsatedeu ccude<.cdscdddcseaadeceds ooeees 83.50 

and THE FARMER to January, 1899, Only.......scececseceeeeseeeeeees 4.50 

so tes “ and two subscriptions to THE RMER Only ...000 ccccscccee oe eocccces 5.00 
Or the New Process FREE for only 12 subscribers at $1.00 each. 

The regular price of the New Process is $5.00. 

For the New Oil Heater No. 361, with Nickel Trimmings, to subscribers ante adeecesees eceoes $4.50 

and ARMER to January, 1899, OM]Y...... sseeecseeee 5.50 

es bt: be e ° pao two subscriptions to THE ‘ARMER ros aeddakudeadae 6.00 





Shipped by freight. 
istered letter or express. 





N. W. P. 
WM. H. TAYLOR, ‘a. G. P.A., Louisville, Ky. 


Always give your nearest railroad station. 
Money must accompany order. 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


Send money by postoffice order, reg 
Address 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.” 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





from Michigan Granges is especially 
— solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 


Steward—George 

Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hes- 
eria. 

Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle 


Creek. -E. A. Strong, Vicksburg 
Treasurer—E. A. 4 » 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent, 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, 


City. ; 4 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. a 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Stewerd—Mrs. Mary Rob- 

son, Hesperia. 

aches ee oTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater, Chairman, H. 
D. Plett, Ypsilanti; A. E. Palmer, Kal- 
kaska; Thomas Mars, Berrien Center; R. 
K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, Lansing; 
F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


Union 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. _ 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bena, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox, Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, 


Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. No. Stockholm, 


ie A 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E, McDowell, Colum- 


Hale, 


bus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs, Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina 


Mills, Minn. . ; 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, 


Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, 
Moler, W. Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chair- 
man. 
J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 
J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Sec- 
retary. 
N, J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H. 


COUNTY DEPUTIES. 
The following named persons e@re au- 
thorized to organize Granges in territory 


mentioned: 

D. H. Stebbins, Atwood P. O.—Antrim 
county. 

L. C. Root, Allegan P. O.—Allegan 
county. 

R. B. Reynolds, Inland P. O.—Benzie 
county, 


Geo. Bowser, Dowling P. O.; R. C. 
Norton, Orangeville P. O.—Barry county. 
A. L. Smith, Girard P. O.—Branch 
ecunty. 

R. V. 
Seitz, Royalton P. O.; 
Hagar P. O.—Berrien county. 

J. W. Ennest, St. Johns P. O.—Clinton 
county. 

J. M. Willison, 
Calhoun county. 

E. B. Ward, Charlevoix P. O.—Charle- 
voix county. 

James B. P. O.—Cass 
county. 

F. H. Osborn, 
Eaton county. 

F,. G. Palmer, North Star P. O.—Gra- 
tiot county. 

Turner, 

county. 

E. O. Ladd, Traverse City—Grand Trav- 
erse county. 


Clark, Buchanan P. O.; W. H. 
Cc. V. Farnum, 


Battle Creek P. O.— 


Mann, Corey 


Eaton Rapids P. 0.— 


Flushing P. 0O.—Genesee 


N. I. Moore, Moscow P. O.—Hillsdale 
county. 
John Hunt, Verona Mills P. O.—Huron 
county. 
D. H. English, Chandler P. O.—Ionia 


county. 

F. W. Havens, 
county. 

J. Weston Hutchins, 
Jackson county. 

Geo. T, Hall, Portage P. O.-—-Kalamazoo 
county. 

John Preston, Grand Rapids P. O.—Kent 
county. 

Douglas F, Rosenburg, Kalkaska P. O.— 
Kalkaska county. 

Hiram Bradshaw, North Braach P. O.; 
Chas. E. Barnes, North Branch P. 0O.— 
Lapeer county. 

Fred Dean, Brighton P. O.—Livingston 
county. 

Warren G. Shepherd, Onsted P. O.; Ja- 

Ps 


Fitchburg—Ingham 


Hanover P. O.— 


cob Rosensteil, Riga O.—Lenawee 
county. 

Geo. H. Lester, Crystal P. O:.—Montcalm 
county. 

Wm. Sheldon, Copemish P. O.—Manistee 
ecunty. J 


Frank F. Upton, Big Rapids P. O.—Me- 
costa county. 


S. Lawson, Disco P. O.—Macomb 
county. 
W. J. Campbell, Carlton P. O.—Monroe 
county. 
c. J. Giles, North Muskegon P. O.— 
Muskegon county. 
W. W. Carter, Ashland, P. O.; Mary 


Robertson, Hesperia P. O.; Carl Kimble, 
Fremont P. 0O.—Newaygo county. 
Franklin Fletcher, Willis P. O.—Emma 


A. W. Canfield, Avoca P. O.—St. Clair 
county. 

Wm. B. Langley, Centreville P. O.—St. 
Joseph county. : 

Robt. Treby, Birch Run P. O.—Saginaw 
county. 

S. O. Coon, East Fremont P. O.—Sanilac 
county. 

Jason Woodman, Paw Paw P. O.—Van 
Buren county. 

Stanley McPherson, Wyandotte P. 0.— 
Wayne county. 

J. Y. Clark, Orion P. O.—Oakland coun- 
t 


y. 
Geo. B. Taylor, Farnsworth P. 0.—Wex- 
ford county. 

Fred H. Brooks, Lewiston P. O.—Sur- 
rounding counties. 








EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 

WANTED.—We want a report from 
every Pomona Grange meeting held in 
the State as good as the one we pub- 
lish this week from Calhoun county. 
We don’t wish to make unpleasant 
comparisons with former reports, but 
the particular report is a model. 

* * * 

If you want a Grange in your com- 

munity, read the editorial on “How to 


Organize.” 
* * * 


Patrons, are you getting ready for 
State Grange by discussing topics that 
you wish brought up there for deci- 


sion? 
* * t 


More Grange news! We want to 
hear something from every Grange in 
Michigan. 





ORGANIZING GRANGES. 





Very often letters come to this office 
which show that individual farmers 
would like to know just how to organ- 
ize a Grange. We would say in pass- 
ing that now is the best time to or- 
ganize, provided there are a company 
of earnest farmers and their wives 
who will take hold. It does not need 
large numbers to make a good Grange, 
but it does need men and women will- 
ing to work hard to make the Grange 


a success. 

We print in this issue the names and 
addresses of the various county depu- 
ties in the State. If there is a desire 
for a Grange in your locality, write or 
see the deputy for your county. If 
there is no deputy near you, write a let. 
ter to Hon. Geo. B. Horton, Fruit 
Ridge, Mich., the master of the Mich- 
igan State Grange. 

We print a few suggestions from Na- 
tional Lecturer Messer, of Vermont, 
which will be valuable to those com- 
munities wishing to organize. 

WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP. 

Deputies should always bear in mind 
the fact that the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry is a farmer's organization, 
hence it is reasonable to infer that only 
such persons as are of the required 
age, of good moral character, and en- 
gaged in agriculture, or in other words 
are farmers, in the general accepta- 
tion of that term, and have no interest 
in conflict with the purposes of the 
order, are eligible to membership. 

The word “farmer” is construed to 
mean a person who owns, or cultivates, 
or superintends, or manages and con- 
trols the cultivation of a farm, includ- 
ing the wife or husband and children 
of farmers, also the help on the farm 
and in the household. 

A “farmer” may be engaged in other 
honorable and legitimate business or 
profession, without disqualifying him 
for membership. 

CHARTER MEMBERS. 

A Grange cannot be organized with 
less than nine men and four women; 
but the number which may be taken 
as charter members is unlimited. They 
should also consider that small, weak 
Granges are comparatively of but lit- 
tle practical benefit to the members 
of the Order, while good, strong, active, 
working organizations are not only in- 
estimable in value to the members, but 
are like “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver” to the Order. 

Membership fees are fixed by State 
Granges, but cannot be less than $1.00 
for men and 50 cents for women. 





10 and 11 of the manual. The deputy 
should then take the chair as master, 
call to order, and fill the other officers’ 
chairs by appointment, place a manual 
in the hands of each, and briefly in- 
struct them in their duties. Then open 
in form as a Grange in the first de- 
gree, and give all the instructions in 
that degree. Then close in the first de- 
gree and open in the second, and so on 
through all the degrees, paying partic- 
ular attention to the requirements to 
be found on pages 29 and 47, and ex- 
plaining omissions on pages 9, 10, 20, 
22, 51 and 57 of the manual. Give all 
instructions briefly and clearly. When 
time will permit, it is well to take a 
class and go through with the ritual 
work of initiation in the first degree— 
using combined degrees. Officers can 
be elected at the time of organization, 
but it is generally preferable for the 
Grange to select some member to pre- 
side until officers are elected and in- 
stalled, and elect at a subsequent meet- 
ing, to be appointed for that purpose. 
The Grange may hold meetings, elect 
officers, and prepare by-laws, but can- 
not work as a Grange until the Dispen- 
sation is received. Soon after the Dis- 
pensation and supplies are received, a 
meeting should be held, and the deputy 
or some other competent officer should 
be present and install the officers and 
give further instructions. The mem- 
bers should be impressed with the im- 
portance of starting right and living 
up to every requirement of law and 
usage, as far as it is possible to do so. 
Impossibilities are not required. They 
should also fully understand that the 
Grange is a school for its members, 
where social culture, refinement, moral 
and intellectual development are 
sought and inculcated. All questions of 
interest to, the members—those of a 
sectarian and partisan nature ex- 
cepted—can be discussed in a Grange. 
A program for literary work should 
be arranged in advance for every meet- 
ing, for the benefit its members derive 
from it depends largely upon the char- 
acter of its work, and the interest its 
members take in that work. 


eT 


GRANGE NEWS. 





MORENCI GRANGE NO. 280 
met October 9th. Worthy lecturer and 
others gave a report of the last Po- 
mona Grange, of Lenawee Co., held at 
Cadmus. The worthy master gave a re- 
port of the meeting, at the same place, 
of the directors of the Patrons’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Lenawee Co.; 
also explained the workings of said 
company. A selection was read by Sis- 
ter Sebring. We also had a good talk 
from Sister Hoig. 
Lenawee Co. 

CADMUS GRANGE 
had a very interesting meeting Octo- 
ber 9th. The hall had been deco- 
rated for Pomona Grange the Thurs- 
day before, and was still in holiday 
dress. After the business session, the 
lecturer called for volunteers. The pro- 
gram was very full and well appre- 
ciated. Instrumental and vocal music, 
recitations, readings, speeches and quo- 
tations were given. A number of visi- 
tors were present from sister Granges. 
The next program will be in the hands 
of the brothers. 

Lenawee Co. DICKIE E. TOBIAS, 

CLEARWATER GRANGE. 

At the last meeting of Clearwater 
Grange two new members were in- 
structed in the first and second de- 
grees, and a new application is pend- 
ing. 

As the long evenings are approach- 
ing we look for a more prompt and 
larger attendance, with more thorough 
and industrious work, and with expec- 
tation of more new material. If we are 
not making much noise we are still 
at work and in line, with good footing, 
and want it known that we are still 
Vanya.” 

Kalkaska Co. 

CAPITOL GRANGE, No. 540 
held a fair last Saturday. There was a 
good display, though not quite so large 
as in some former years. The fruit 
exhibit was good. Bros. Reasoner, 
Graham, Ayres and Champion got first 
premium respectively for Northern 
Spies and King Tompkins Co., apples, 
quinces, pears; Bro. Champion also 
getting first on grapes. 

{special interest was evoked by the 
fair because the attendance and en- 
tries counted in the contest. The con- 
test is reanimating the Grange, and 


COR. 


COR. 





the attendance has not been as good as 
might have been, but we have begun 
to wake up. A very pleasant and well- 
attended meeting was held last Sat- 
urday evening, October 2d. We ini- 
tiated two new members in the first 
degree; also elected delegates to at- 
tend the county convention. 

The programs prepared by the lec- 
turer are well carried out, especially 
by the younger members. We have 
quotations, discussions, recitations and 
readings. 

At our next meeting we expect a 
fine display of vegetables raised from 
the seeds sent from the Agricultural 
Department. 

Barry Co. LECTURER. 

RONALD GRANGE NO. 192. 

One of the most pleasant social 
events of the past year took place at 
our hall Saturday evening, September 
25. <A Grange fair was held, to which 
the public were cordially invited. It 
outdid all former events in this line 
and would do great credit to a county 
fair. “Whatever we strive to do we 
strive to do well.” 

The hall was very prettily decorated 
with asparagus, golden rod, flowers 
and foliage plants and was filled to 
over-flowing with both old and young 
people at an early hour, standing room 
being at par. 

Most noticeable were some few 
members of years gone by, who of re- 
cent years have thought themselves 
too old “to be out nights,” but who 
really seemed “as young as they used 


to be.’ About sixty special premiums 
were offered by members of the 
Grange. 


Entries were made on like principle 
to the county fair and the work divid- 
ed into divisions with a superintend- 
ent for each one. There was a fine dis- 
play of fruit, flowers, fancy work. 
vegetables and culinary skill; the lat- 
ter would have done credit to Del- 
monico. 

The fruit display was above the av- 
erage. Bro. D. O. Cheney made a 
showing of 42 varieties of fruit grown 
on his farm and carried off a year’s 
subscription to a fruit paper as his 
prize. 

Bro. D. S. Waldron was a close sec- 
ond and made a display in apples alone 
(19 varieties), well worth a fine prize. 

Sister C. Graves carried off two 
years’ subscription to our own Michi- 
gan Farmer, while our Master went 
away happy with a large pumpkin un- 
der each arm as a prize for great facial 
beauty. 

The fair, with the coming of Pomona 
to meet with us soon, will give us in- 
spiration and energy to begin the fall 
and winter with active work. 

This Grange has a fine library of 
about 200 volumes on history, travel 
and fiction; have also used the travel- 
ing library one year, and are at pres- 
ent “between two fires” as to whether 
we will order the traveling library for 
another year or put more books in our 
own library. 

Ionia Co., Mich. REPORTER. 


A READING 





CIRCLE. 


There are many people who would 
welcome some approved plan for their 
home reading and study. It will be 
of interest to these, and to those who 
would like to organize a literary club. 
that the Bay View Reading Circle 
plans and work are mentioned with 
much favor. The work is so much 
liked that every year the membership 
has nearly doubled. Many farmers’ 
and literary clubs recognizing its ex- 
cellence have adopted it, and its trans- 
forming influence is felt in scores of 
neighborhoods. Mr. J. M. Hall, Flint. 
Mich., is the one to address for circu- 
lars. In calling attention to this work 
a real service is being done every 
farmer's home. 





RATES TO NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Bro. J. J. Woodman, Secretary of the 
National Grange Executive Committee. 
announces reduced rates to the meet- 
ing of the National Grange, which con 
venes at Harrisburg, Pa., November 
10. The rate is one and one-third fare. 
and certificates must be obtained of 
the agent, going, and a ticket purchas- 
ed to Harrisburg at full fare. 





THE Dodge Institute of Telegraphy, Valparaiso. 
Ind., is offering special opportunities to those who 
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COUNTRY ROADS.—GONCLUDED. 


If there is much travel on a road it 
will pay to give it a harder surface 
than it is likely to have from the 
native soil, in wet weather. How 
much it will pay to invest in surfacing 
a road will depend on the amount and 
character of the travel over it. We nat- 
urally look to gravel first as a surfac- 
I do not believe there 
are many country roads in Michigan 
that will pay for using anything better 
than gravel. When I write gravel I 
do not mean sand. In some places 
sand has a value. A liberal coat of it 
on the prairie soil of Climax has been 
of decided benefit to the road, but 
gravel would have been a good deal 
better. For road purposes gravel 
wants enough clay mixed with it to 
make a bond or matrix for it and 
hold it together. Some gravels con- 
tain enough of it as we find them. 
Others do not. If gravel is put ona 
lay road it will gradually gather 
enough clay from the roadbed to bind 
it together. If gravel is to be put ona 
sandy road it should be given a clay 
foundation. Mr. Geo. E. Steele has 
stated that at Traverse City, where the 





thoroughly packed it. Then put on suc- 
cessive coats in the same way until a 
sufficient depth is secured. There are 
two objects in putting the gravel on in 
successive light coats, the main one 
being to get the gravel solidly packed 
from the bottom up, which can not be 
done so well if heavy coats are used. 
Another object is to keep the travel on 
the gravel. Teams will travel on it 
when there is a thin coat well 
smoothed down, but will avoid it 
wherever possible if a heavy coat is 
put on. Lastly cut out this summary 
of some of the points I have tried to 
make and paste them in your hat or 
some handy place. 
SUMMARY. 

1. Get the best location even though 
the right of way cost more. 

2. Work to a plan and when grad- 
ing finish at once all that you begin. 

3. Drain clay soils thoroughly. 

4. In clay or loam, pulverize the 
roadbed thoroughly when turnpiking, 
and roll it down hard. Afterward keep 
the plow out of it. 

5. Do your turnpiking early in the 
season. Never break up a road late in 
the fall. 

6. Don’t make the slopes too steep 





Does 











No. 4—Bad road work. Ridge in the middle compelling teams to take the sides. This is not by 
any means as bad an instance as many others in this vicinity, but it was near by. 


roads are very sandy, one piece of 
seven miles was so bad it was almost 
impossible to draw a load over it, the 
wheels cut sc deep in the sand. They 
started to put in a stone foundation 
and covered it with clay and gravel. 
But they ran short of stone and half a 
mile of the road had clay and gravel, 
in place of the stone, with a coat of 
gravel on top. This half mile of road 
he said traveled better, was less ex- 
pensive to repair, and stood their 
heavy traffic better than that with the 
stone foundation. 

This year there has been some gravel 
applied to part of a bad piece of sandy 
road in this county. It was put di- 
rectly on the sand and the indications 
are that it is a failure, just as such at- 
tempts have been elsewhere. If they 
will put down a bed of about four 
inches of clay and put the gravel on 
that they will easily make that sandy 
stretch the best piece of road in the 
Vicinity. 

In all cases the roadbed should be 
properly graded and made as compact 
as possible before the gravel is applied. 
One error that I have noticed almost 
everywhere that I have been, is put- 
ting on too thick a coat of gravel to 
start with and leaving it lying loose 
and rough instead of smoothing off or 
rolling it down. 

The picture shows how travel has 
been driven to the sides by a rough 
heavy coat of gravel down the center. 
It is not half as bad a case as some I 
have seen. There should be a good 
foundation and then a light coat of 
gravel not more than four inches thick 
should be put on and nicely smoothed 
off and left until passing travel has 





and don’t pile up a ridge of loose dirt 
and sods in the center. 

7. Put clay and gravel onto sandy 
roads and put sand and gravel onto 
clay roads. 

8. Put the gravel on in thin succes- 
sive layers, letting each layer get thor- 
oughly packed before the next one is 
put on. 


F. HODGMAN. 
Kalamazoo Co. 


WHAT WE NEED. 


THE ESSENTIALS FOR A _ SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR OF GRANGE WORK IN 
MICHIGAN, 


Let every Patron be prompt in at- 
tendance at the meetings of the sub- 
ordinate Grange, ready to work for the 
interest of the Grange, inviting his 
brother farmer to join him in laying 
out work for the year, that will not be 
a benefit to the Patron only, but to 
every tiller of the soil. 

Diseuss such topics as will advance 
the farmers’ interest and those who 
are depending upon the soil for their 
support. Farmers should flock to the 
Grange, where they can co-operate for 
mutual advantage, instead of remain- 
ing isolated, lonely, discontented. 

What is especially important to take 
up in the way of plans, topics, etc.? 

I. TAXADION, 

The farmer has been at a disadvan- 
tage in unequal distribution of the bur- 
dens of taxation. There has been no 
reduction in this burden; rather an in- 
crease, because of the fact that public 
expenses have not decreased and the 
wealthy classes and corporations have 
quite successfully evaded their fair 
proportion of the tax. This subject 











should receive the earliest considera- 
tion of every farmer, and a vigorous 
effort should be made to equalize taxa- 
tion. Professional legislators and rep- 
resentatives of corporate wealth should 
be permanently retired, and good sub- 
stantial farmers and business men put 
in their places. 
Il. RETRENCHMENT. 

We should elect members of the leg- 
islature who will work on this line. 
One-third of the expense of a session 
could be saved to the State, if they 
were so disposed. 

R. K. DIVINE, 
Member Ex, Com. State Grange. 





LAPEER COUNTY GRANGE. 





Lapeer County Grange met with 
Montgomery Grange No. 549, October 
5th. The day was all that could be 
desired, except the dusty roads. Some 
of the members drove a distance of 
thirty miles, and the different Granges 
in the county were fairly well repre- 
sented. 

The early part of the forenoon was 
spent in visiting, and in the latter part 
a session of the Grange was held, 
which was quite interesting. It was 
decided that our next county Grange 
meet with Lapeer Grange No. 246. 
When we responded to the dinner call, 
we found the tables loaded. 

An open session was held in the af- 
ternoon, in which all who were inter- 
ested in farming were invited to partic- 
ipate. A goodly number of farmers, 
with their wives and daughters, out- 
side the gates, were present. The pro- 
gram,in part,was taken upasfollows: 
Opening song; prayer by Rey. H. Sea- 
man; “Resolved that all lobby mem- 
bers be excluded from legislative halls 
during session,’ H. Palmerlee; “Shall 
We License the Liquor Traffic?’ Chas. 
E. Barnes; “Home and Its Influence,” 
Rev. H. Seaman; “Does it Pay to Pat- 
ronize the Marlette Creamery?’ John 
Nicolson; “Our Country,” George 
Barnes; a selection explaining the in- 





itiative and referendum system, Wm. 
A. Montgomery; “What Invention Has 
Been the Most Beneficial to the 
Farmer?’ B. Spencer; “Effect of La- 
bor-Saving Inventions,” A. Q.. Stover; 
“What Shall We do With the Tramp?’ 
George Ervin. Music interspersed. 

The above subjects were discussed 
with considerable interest and we hope 
with profit to all. The county conven- 
tion was held at the same time. Wm. 
A. Montgomery, of Grange No. 549, 
was elected delegate to the State 
Grange. 


A PATRON. 
a 


CALHOUN POMONA GRANGE. 





Calhoun Pomona held its October 
meeting with Battle Creek Grange. 
One of the attractions of the day was 
a fine display of grapes from C. P. 
Chidester’s vineyard. Bro. Chidester 
talked a few minutes about the dif- 
ferent varieties, four of which were 
his own seedlings. He considered his 
No. 2 to be the best all-around grape, 
and all who sampled this variety were 
generally of the opinion that it is the 
finest, most delicately flavored, purple 
grape yet produced. By placing in a 
dry, cool room these grapes may be 
kept as late as February. A dry season 
produces grapes of a finer quality than 
a wet season. 

“The Buginess Outlook from the Farm- 
ers’ Standpoint” brought out a good 
discussion. Bro. Minges thought busi- 
ness depression taught us economy. To 
him, the future looked promising. Wool 
had already nearly doubled in price, 
and the prospect seemed good for sheep 
raisers for some years to come. He 
thought farmers were making a mis- 
take in raising coarse wool mutton 
sheep, as these breeds were more lia- 
ble to disease, and we could not com- 
pete with foreign growers of fine wool. 
The brother had found a much easier 
market for farm products this fall, 
and inquiries made at factories as- 

(Continued on page 308.) 








Slept Like a Child. 





Gained Twenty-Seven Pounds in Four Weeks. 
The Story of a Soldier. 





From the Transcript, Peoria, Til. 


No man is better known and liked in 
that rich tier of Illinois counties, of 
which Peoria is the center, than genial 
Chester S. Harrington, of Princeville, Ill. 
For many years Mr. Harring*on has trav- 
eled through the country on profitable 
journeys as an itinerant merchant, and 
everywhere he goes he is given a hearty 
welcome by the people who depend upon 
his visits for the purchase of the neces- 
saries, and some otf the luxuries, of I‘fe. 

Mr. Harrington is a veteran of the war, 
and from this fact is made the remark- 
able experience which he related at the 
Transcript office recently. His story, tell- 
ing of the evils of which the Civil War 
was but the beginning in his own, and in 
thousands of other cases, Was aS follows: 

“7 served three years in the 124th Illi- 
nois, enlisting at Kewanee, Ill. I was in 
Libby prison, and suffered, like many an- 
other Northern soldier. Until recently J 
was a member of the Princeville Post, G. 


gee 

A..the strain of army life did its work 
in undermining my health, although the 
collapse did not come for years. For 
some time I suffered from general debil- 
ity and nervousness, so badly that I could 
not sleep. For fifteen yeats my sleep 
was completely oroken up. Indigestion 
resulted and my misery increased. My 
eyes began to fail, and as my body lost 
vitality my mind seemed to give way also. 
I could scarcely remember events that 
happened but a few weeks before. 

“For two years I was unfitted for busi- 
ness. I was just able to creep around 
during the greater part of this time, and 
there were times when I could not get up 
at all. My brother is a doctor, but all his 
efforts to help me failed to give me any 

lief. 

Tey tried a number of remedies, without 
avail. Finally, having read articles re- 
garding cures that had been effected by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
I decided to try them. That was in 1896. 


I bought a box and took the ills accord- 
ing to instructions. Just four days << 
I had the happiest hours I had known for 
years. That night I went to sleep easily 
and slept soundiy as a child, and awoke 
refreshed. Three or four weeks after be- 
ginning the treatment, when I had taken 
four boxes of the pills, I found I had in- 
creased in weight, from 119 pounds to 146 
pounds, This greatly surprised my 
friends, who thought my case was a hope- 
less one. I began my work on the road 
again, and have continued it right along 
wf a in sens health, 
“Let me tell you a remarkable 

that was a side issue, but a valuuuie aon 
to me. I found that while I was taking 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 1 had been cured 
of the smoking habit, which had been 
formed when I was a boy, six years old 
and which had clung to me all these years, 
The craving for tobacco left me, and I 
have never experienced it since, I have 
recommended the pills to many, 


(Signed) CHESTER S. HARRINGTON. 


Chester S, Harrington, being duly sworn 
po tone ag — that the Matters con- 
a e@ above statemen 
signed are true. — 
CHESTER S. HARRINGTON. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, a 
notary public, this 15th day of July, 1897. 
LINCOLN M. COY, Notary Public. 
All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained, in a con- 
densed form, in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. They are also a specific 
for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
Suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses oi whatever 
nature. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are sold 
in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
had of all druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





High Grade ’97 Bicycle for $7.00. 

Dear Editor:—Please tell your read- 
ers that we will furnish a high grade 
97 Bicycle for $7.00 to anyone who 
will assist us in distributing our big 
928-page, 3-pound catalogues. We sell 
Bicycles outright at $14.95 and up and 
send them to any address to be exam- 
ined before paid for. For full particu- 
lars cut this notice out and send to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A Great Remedy Discovered. Send fora FREE 
vackage & let its ak foritself. Postage dc. 
’ R. 5. PERKE 





D ¥. Chicago. 








ELCIN WATCH 


here are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
ill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 

lated, will last a lifetime and are 

nown the world over as the standard 
of American make. Wesend to anyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D. 
with privilege of examination. 7] 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it ag 
our expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chaig 


free’ ROYAL MFG. CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
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sured him that times would be bet- 
ter. 

Bro. Betterly considered the improve- 
ment in prices to be but temporary, 
and thought the price of wheat lower 
than it should be under the circum- 
stances. 

Bro. McDermid was hopeful for the 
future, and was of the opinion that we 
should be thankful for what we al- 
ready have. Factories are starting up, 
as stocks have run low, and it is nec- 
essary to replenish. The fact that 
mortgages have been greatly reduced 
in the last three or four years is en- 
couraging. 

“Practical Experience With State 
Traveling Libraries” was the next sub- 
ject discussed, the members taking 
part giving in as their opinion that the 
libraries are of great benefit to all who 
will use them wisely, and solve the 
problem of procuring good reading at 
slight cost. A new book can be always 
at hand, and for insomnia there is no 
eure like a book—provided it be not 
too interesting. One librarian said the 
eare of the library was almost no 
trouble, and it was worth much to have 
the books in the house. It was consid- 
ered that there was room for improve- 
ment in the department of fiction in 
all libraries which had been examined. 
With so long a list of standard books 
from which to select, it seems unnec- 
essary to include any third yate works. 
Some people will not read much else 
but fiction—let us give them the very 
best of what they will read. 

Battle Creek. L. M. ADAMS. 





A HINT TO LECTURERS. 





For a little change in lecture work it 
would be a good plan for the lecturer 
of each Subordinate Grange to devote 
the lecture hour, or a part of it, for one 
meeting in each quarter to the consid- 
eration of the current topics of the 
time in this and other countries. The 
lecturer could assign to different mem- 
bers such countries as are for the time 
being most prominent in the public 
mind. The United States, which should 
never be omitted, would be assigned to 
one member, England to another, 
Spain with her dependencies to an- 
other, and so on, taking up as many 
countries as thought proper. ‘These 
members would be prepared to give a 
brief history of the notable events that 
had transpired in the several countries 
assigned them during the preceding 
three months, In our own country there 
might be subdivisions, like the doings 
of congress or of the state legislature 
when these bodies are in session. In 
this way all of the members would be 
enabled to be “up to date” in current 
events and the world’s progress. Try 
the plan during the present quarter 
and see how you like it. It works ad- 
mirably in some Granges. 

NATIONAL LECTURER MESSER. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 








GALVANIZED STEEL WATER TANKS 
t SIZES AND STYLES. 
WILLPAY YOU TOWRITEUS FOR PARTICULARS. 


BEUCLER,STRYKER,OHIO: 
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Ensilage and Dry F - 

waren ac inosnct ruse fa 
¢ Circular i 

BNER & SONS, Lansdale. Pa. Use 
To any 


SENT FREE sco: 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 


GUNS, ATHLETIC ard 








SPORTING GOODS. 


Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. louis, Mo. 












A dilapidated hen-house, full of 
cracks, with sheathing away, shin- 
gles half off of the roof, broken 
window-panes, etc. 

How often this is seen, and yet 
the owner wonders why his hens 
do not lay more eggs. 

Keep your hen-house warm and 
dry. We wish to suggest a cheap 
and serviceable way. 

Covering it with Veponset Water- 
proof Red Rope Fabric, which is 
water, wind, 
proof, is very inexpensive and dur- 
able. It only costs one cent a 
square foot at the factory, with 
nails and tin caps to put it on. 

Line the inside with Meponset 
black Building Paper, which is 
water, air, and vermin proof, odor- 
less, clean, and exceedingly inex- 
pensive; you have a snug, com- 
fortable hen-house with a very 
small outlay. 
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~ Full particulars and 
| samples free. Write 
_F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
‘| For sale by Dealers 
| in Hardware, Lum- 
Ke | ber, and Building 
“=e | Supplies. 


Forges for Farmers, 


echanics and Jobbers. 
Cheapest Forge made. Large size,price $5, warranted. 


The Economic Feed Boiler. 


Takes Less Fuel than any other. 
60 gallon capacity, $8.50; 90 gal., $9.00; 
120 gallon, $9.50. 
TANKS, IRON BOUND, 
2 to 75 bbls. capacity. 
Send stamp for catalogs 


JC. A. SHAVER, M{fr., 


Saranac, Mich. 
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To High Prices. 
Death We sell direct to 
the Farmer at Dealer’s Prices 
16-in. Sulky Plows. 825. 16-in. S. B. 
Plows, 89. Rolling Coulter, extra, $1.50. 
64-T. Lever Harrow, 87.60. Mowers, 
$29.40, Riding Gang Plows, $35. 12-16 
Dise Harrow, 816. Hay Rakes, $11.65. 
%-in. Wagon, 839. Buggies, Harness, 
Sewing Machines, Cider Mills, $12.74; 
Corn Sheller, 3%; 8 Hoe Drill, #29 40: 5 
> Hoe Drill, $10.75. and 1000 other things 
~ atone-halfdealer’s prices. Catalog free 
Aiea 14 Hapgood Plow (o., Box 467, Alton, Il. 
The only Piow Factory in the U. S. selling direct to the consumer. 


if every description; also all a! 


aterial procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. {@™ Catalogue FREE on application. 
Thicago Housewreeking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 














Bushel of Corn Sheller 

In4 Minutes. $3.00 

: ACENTS 

BEST WANTED. 
= Ask your 

=\ ae 7%, merchant for 

In the World=— it. Send for 

Il Machi = circular and 
‘Warranted Price List. 


GARRY IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO., 
172 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 





WOLVERINE = 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


WINDMILL. 
Back-geared and 
Direct Stroke. 
Galvanized after 
Completion. 






The Neatest, 
Lightest & Strong- 
est Towers in the 
World. 30to60ft. 


Wide variety of aT 
Pumps, Tanks and } hy 
Fixtures. Send for ee 
Catalogue. THE BEAN-CHAMBERLIN MFE. 
HUDSON, MICH. 





KEYSTONE 


DOUBLE SPIRAL 
FODDER SHREDDERS 


shred corn for ensilage and dry 
fodder. They don’t SRT 
cut it,orripitup & 

tear it in promiscu- 

ous pieces, 


- illustrated & 
Yh f descriptive book. 
Jey Keystone Mfg Co. 
: 28 River Street, 
Sterling, Ill. 
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LLING MACHINES o 
DA LING . and sizes. for 
drilling wells for house, 
farm, City and Village 


Water Works, Facto- 
ries, Ice Plants, Brew- 
eries, Irrigation, Coal and 
Mineral Prospecting, Oil and 
Gas, ete. Latestand Best. 30 





War vou WANT OS 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, ‘Viffin, Ohio. 
THE BUCKEYE exam 2: 
FEED MILLS ‘ 











grind ear corn cob¥ 

andall. They alsogrind 
all kinds of small grain 
either single or mixed. 
They are of special 
value to dairymen 
and feeders. The 


COMBINED 


R isa great 
advantaye this machine 
possesses Over others. Get 
our illustrated catalogue, 
Staver Carriage Co. 
i6th& Wallace Sts. Chicago. 







Please mention that you “ 
saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


OMY 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


CORN ECON 













mq THEY 
CRIND. 


cee | 

-onsists in grinding the grainso that no part of it 
will escape, mastication and digestion by the ani- 
mals to which itis fed. 


CIENTIFICMiLLS.. 
S MILLS... 

are world beaters as feed preparers; grind a)! grains 
singly or a they crush corn cob ona all and turn 
4 an, Png seine and catalogue before tae ied 
THE “FOOS MFC CO. Springfield, Ohio. 









our grain by 
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AR Feed Grinder 


grinds all grains single or 
mixed, ear corn dry or 
damp. Can’t choke. Fully 

guaranteed. Catalogue of 
Steam and sweep mills fr 


‘ee. 
11 Depot St., Ni 
StarMfg0o. ‘Lexington, oO” 
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WOVEN _WIRE FENCE 


Best on Earth, Herse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 

can make 60 rodsa day for 


[2 $9.20 ete. a Rod. 
®% KITSELMAN BROS., 
Bor Ridgeville, ind. bi 
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A Boundary Dispute. 
Thatis what many line or ‘party’ fences 
become. “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
Never heard of a quarrel “over, through or 
under” Page Fence 
EF 


PAGE WOVEN WIR 


PARRA. 


orn 


for hand or power, best 1-hole sheller. 

Reg. price 811. Our Price $4.75. Shells 18 

Sbu. an hour. Hand sheller$i—shells bu. in 

Sfour minutes. New style self feed sheller fi 

shells 500 bu. oan 

! CRINDI NC MIL 
h. p. 











































































Sstyles&sizes for all purposes. We have & 
Sthe best line—result of 36 yrs.experience. 


We a - oo but sell direct ond save you Em 
dagents pro > NTON ST. 
bec og tree, Marvin Smith Co.crrcaco azz. 
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painte’ 


spring wagons. 
Send for free descriptive book. JA 










Ready to put on the buggy and drive away. 
selected hickory, steel-tired wheels; each spoke alter- 
nated with a bolt; hubs fitted with the right boxes 
for your axles; best finish, perfectly and thoroughly 
d colors, black, Brewst r 
reen and carmine. 
primed with best lead and oil, with hubs bored ready 
for boxes (or with new boxes), less than the cost of re- 
pairing old wheels. 
Wheels for buggies, carts, surreys, phaetons, light 
We can sell you new axles also. 


XIE KERR ADO OOO BPO ROPODenane 





Best 







Same wheels unpainted, but 















» Jackson, Mich. 








Granite State Evaporator Co. 


opinion, it is the best made. Yours truly, 


SPIN IN ININS 


ey MMS WS NF AS AS AS AS AS AF AS AAS As subs Ass 
3 Gives Perfect Satisfaction. 


Sweetser, Ind., June 14, 1897. 


gz Gentlemen :—The Granite State Feed Cooker and Water Heater which I purchased 
{ of you some time ago is giving perfect satisfaction. Very little fuel is required and a 
large amount of heat is produced. Every stock-raiser should own one. In my 


25 gallon, $12; 50 galion, $17; 100 gallon, $24. 
+ GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 557 Temple Court, New York. 
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ROBERT SHERON, 











“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horseand Steam Powe!. 











Power Leverage 64 to 1 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy. II). 


FARMERS’ STOVE. 


Buy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hole fire the year 
round, if you put ina stick of 
wooa every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, ne dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 

also seed price list. 

— i The Henry Philipps Seed and 
—=— > 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 





Implement Co.. 
115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O- 
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steel TANKS: 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. , 
Shipped knocked down, saves 
mfreight. “The Best is sure, 
Bato Win” and we have the best. 

; Write us for catalogue. ¥ 
American Steel Tank Co. i 


MISHAWAKA, IND. 
SVVeseevevvvscs 
























: pondence solicited. Catalogue free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box!9 Painesville, O. 
eocccocrcocococococococecocececeo oo coeoocee 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Roses, Bulbs and Hardy Perennials 
in Large Assortment and of Superior Quality. 
Fully believe that wecan show more Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
and a larger, finer block of Hardy Roses, Hybrid Perpetual Moss and Climbers 
of the leading popular varieties including the famous Crimson Rambler than 
can be seen elsewhere. We have 32 greenhouses, several of them devoted to 
Palms, Cycas, Ficus and Araucaria Excelsa. 


Personal inspection and corres- 
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FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 


Have conical shaped grinders. Diff-r- 
ent from all other mills. Handiest to 
operate and Lightest Running. 


(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
&D.N.P.BOWSHER CO. South Bend, Ind. 


TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


—s 

. Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

=) ir $39.90. You don’t pay for them until 

% EA after received. Everything in Buggies, 
BY 


Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
Address SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill 





















FREE VEHICLECATALOGUE, Send for it. 

















